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The L. A. Mayer 
Museum for Islamic Art 

is happy to inform the public of a 

new exhibition 

Woodcuts by 

Albrecht Diirer (1471 — 1528) 

“The Apocalypse” 

“The Life of Mary” “The Great Passion” 





The exhibition will be open to the public 

on 22.8.B6 
for one month only 

• Visiting hours: 

Sunday through Thursday 10:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 3:30 — 6:00 p.m. 
Saturdays and Holiday eves 10:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. (Closed on Fridays) 

2 HaPalmach St. Jerusalem -Telephone 661291/2. Bus No. 
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Jacob's Ladder Folk Festival 
Kibbutz MBhanalm, Upper Galilee 

Friday, August 22 

from 4 pjn. Hootanany — Comaali ye — 

Singers and musicians welcome .. . 

'7 p:m. till late— programme of 
traditional English. Irish, Scottish ' 
and American Music — also, 
country and wsBtam. blues, bluagrass ala 
Drinks and enacte on sala 
Camping oul possible 
We regret that no accommodation • 

or-fooa available at the kibbutz 
Tloksta at gats . sgau^i -fm 


Reiser Optometrists Ltd. l ||M 9 h 

R. J. Reiser B.Sc, (Boml MS.C.OJJLOA .. . ! 1 1| |{| 1 1 ||l^ 

Optometrist: ContaotLans Specialist. LowVlsionAlda 

Netanya's Britishqualifiedoptician 

★ Moorflelds Eye Hospital, London * .Glasgow Eye Infirmary .• 

37 Smilanaky St r Netanya. Also atlOBinyamin Blvd. 

Tel. 033-44910, By appointment. : : . . . riernt 
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AT THE DAN TEL AVIV HOTEL 


Saturday, August 16, 9 p.m. ^ , 

with: Rina Dokshitski - piano soloist ■' ^ 

Hamutal Lulav - contralto. Works by Chopin, 

D. Pinkas, Brahms, Liszt, 

Mussorgsky, Bizet 
NIS 15, incl. coffee and cake. 

15% discount for those dining at the 
Grill Restaurant, the same evening. 
Reservations/ ticket sales: Reception 
SSftoteS Desk, Tel. 03-241 111. 
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Add one week to your life. 


.every year! 


That's right. It can be done. Jerusalem Timesharing 
at the Knesset Tower Hotel has made it possible. 

You can now add one week of Jerusalem to every year of . 

your life, free. For every three weeks you purchase 
during our summer special, you'll receive an additional 
week absolutely free (for the.rest of your life). 

'' * ^^ r ^ c ^ ,ene ^ es 

* Full use of hotel services 

Hourst 

Sunday-Thursday9a.ra._5 p.m. 

Friday 9 a.m.-l2 noon or by appointment , 
l^ruMlcm Timesharing , ' ' 

AtTfae KnefsetTower Hotel- / ANGLO-SAXON 

4 Wotfson St.,' IsniMlem , Itl 

Tel. 02-531841. tJ-mamern 
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WEIliN Syrian troops rc-cnicrcd 
Wl-m Beirut l;isi month to enforce ;i 
Djinuscii:,- hacked peace [Wan to end 
;i relent less militia war at tile city's 
I'iileMi iiian refugee camps, war- 
weary K'siiieiils of (lie city heaved a 
ciifleeiivc si ah of relief. Terrnri/eil 
»\v the latest fJaie-np of violence in 
tin 3 l-yeiii-tilil civil war which lias 
racked the I .ehanese capital, Beiru- 
ti*' look advantage of restored calm 
to enjoy llu- simpler plea sines of 
tlieii city. 

A tecent visitor to Heiiul said she 
saw crowds o| people sitting on the 
beachfront promenade at Corniclie 
Max rail, sipping coJlce and eating 
cakes sold by pnshcail vendors. 
Youths sw.iin near the boulders jut- 
ting Irmn the sea helow, and on 
weekends, the SumiiieilaiuK'oumiy 
C Inti neaiby was jammed with visi- 
toi Mocking to its swimming pool, 
tennis courts and jiulf course near 
the ait poll at Kliakle. 

In West Beilin's main commercial 
street. I liiinra, it was business ;is 
UMial. Shoppeis crowded into stoics 
!•» buy goods winch have become 
much demri attci the sharp decline 
ill Mu' I chancse poll Hit can si-d by die 
civil war. 

Illy visit ui dc.ciihi'd a lonversa- 
lioii in one stoic, whole not a had 
word was lieu id atumi ihe Syrians, 
and most sp> ‘a keis. seemed happy at 
the nspiic Itont violence piovided 
hy the Hoop deployment. "If this j.s 
wJial it takes to hong peace, mi he 
it.'' was a commonly heard remark. 
N " “'w. however, fell the quiet 
would last long, a premonition home 
out in recent weeks by the series of 
car -bombings !ind "ther explosions 
in Last and West Beirut. These inci- 
dents have challenged the Syrians in 
their efforts to keep a lid on the city's 
seething militia rivalries. 

< hi the city sheets. Syrian soldiers 
and plainclutlicsnieii kept a low pro- 
file at checkpoints they manned with 
Lebanese troops. Thu Lebanese 
usually carried out the checks, as the 
Syrian soldiers, usually armed with 
rocket launchers or machine-guns, 
■stood a discreet distance. It seemed 
to the visitor that only a few hundred 
Syrian troops were in the city, and 
that their presence was not oppres- 
i ,V u* nii, ‘ n v intended to support the 
Lebanese. Every day. new areas of 
the city which had been closed be- 1 
cause of the fighting were reopened 
to traffic, though sporadic sniper fire 
was still heard along the dividing line < 

between Christian East Beirut and T 

the predominantly Moslem western r 

side of the city. 

The Palestinian refugee camps J 

were peaceful, though surrounded : 

by checkpoints manned by the J 

Shi ite Ama! militia, which only , 

weeks earlier had fought pitched J 

battles with Palestinian forces. Life l 

m Sabra, Shalifla and Burj el- I 

Barajne went on normally, though r 

the visitor sensed tension underlying 7 

the surface calm. She saw no armed r 

Palestinians. c 
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Syria s presence m , h i n 

Beirut could herald 1*“ "bin \u.i ihini, Kh.'i.uia'm 

growing intervention s ' li * , ‘ s P'^tige and 

in Lebanon, Joel am-u.m, rt 1,110,1 

Greenberg reports. muvi \ i u. i„. . 

in. i .in., -i i i.uisu i,f lf * 

Smi.ui cm i\ was the steady reeslah. 

tisluiK-rit «.| pin-.Ai.il;, i I'aleMinian 
'be Benin u-luHwcamJ 
‘ mmwii,,. I'al. si inijii* m iii,.; r ; 
Mii'iipih. utl.-.t. d in ilu- successful 
K-pulMMii Ml u prated Ann, | 

"ii Mu- ramps w.i:.., < In lieu signal fiu 
Halt/ v.sad. llu- ;,|Kvln- nf ;, n 
iiiilfpfiidfnt I’l O bavin llu- c;imps 
wlii.hu Mil. I piMU-kcSviia into si,! 
1,1,1 Wl, l< l s » *"‘l Li** 'KVuiicil in the 
I i'Imikmi Wan. spmu-d Sviia 

linn. 

Avi K.iii mvs Sum's latest entry 
mi" Hfi i nt as part .>! its hroader 
‘ •impamn against tin- j*| ( i*s altcnipi 
I" ‘ l-iMi li -i l' iiiiMii.il pieserve in 
I citation and in liniain Us “frccdofij 
"I dei im.mi." in> If pendent c| Syrian 
"i "thci Ainb cMnti,.|. An "Arafat 
M'l'e ' in Beil ni's s. miliei n stiburlv.k 
•f.'n in I »;imasuis as a challenge lu 
Syria s claim . n! leadeiship of the 
I'al'-si iniaii cause and liege numy 
aiiiMiu; ilu* states r.f the { utile Crcv 
cent 

I lie Synan intci vent ion. despite 
ii s declared [unpuse. was nut aimed 
at simply pi.'iimting peace, but 
lalliei at weakening I'alesliniaiK by 
bolstering Am;, I, Avi-Kan says. As 
vyitli pievimis intci veminns in which 
Syiia supported one waning group 
against the other, the current in- 
volvement has made Syrian troops 
‘‘just another force among the 
armed groups in Lebanon.” 
Avi-Kan believes the political and 
military conditions in Beirut do not 
bode well lor l lie latest Syrian in- 
volvement. Unlike pi evious actions, 
the current Syrian deployment has 
received no formal inter-Arab or 
Lebanese legitimization and was 
oppose. 1 by Lebanon’s president, 
Amin Jemayel. The Syrian Deter- 
rent force stationed in Beirut before 
the Lebanon War was nominally 
under the command of the president 
of Lebanon, hut in I9H3, Lebanon 
formally asked I lie Arab League to 
terminate its mandate and withdraw 

med wuh a machine-gun. i Reuicr) Tllc St , cl]rlly situ ., tion ln Beimt j s 

th» .. , « .. far more complicated today than it 

nncifinn War ' ■ ^ lsnian,,in ? armed was during previous Syrian interven- 
P^ n ’ °P enm 8 ap roads und col- lions, Avi-Kan says. The removal of 

lectina ivpnnnnc Cur -.n r ■ , L _ n . ^ , 
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^ Rcin "“^ h y ^ance 0 Syria,, soldier siding guard, and armed ,W,A „ machine-gun. 



THOUGH currently unobtrusive, 
the Syrian return lo Beirut could 
herrMd growing Syrian intervention 
m the city and throughout Lebanon, 
according to Reuven Avi- Ran, au- 

m? r i 0f . a l CCen } ly P«b^hed book on 
the last decade of Syrian involve- 
ment in the country. He sees a 
recurring pattern in the repeated 
Syrian troop deployments in Leba- 
non throughout the civil war, which 
indicates to him that the current 

presence or some I.UOO solars 
could well be expanded later. In the 

debh^i”? Gither dis £uised or 
deliberately limited its initial detncli- 

"‘ e “ ,s Sf lr0 °PS Lebanon to soften 
opposition by Lebanese groups 
Israel und the United States. Later ii 
w,,s provoked into sending iucrcus- 
g numbers of soldiers into the 
country, Avi-Rjm said. . 


He noted that in the past, though 
Syria had entered Lebanon allied 
variously with Christian and Moslem 
militias, its consistent adversary was 
the Palestinians. Syria considers 
PLO groups loyal to Yasser Arafat 
its main rival for leadership of the 
Palestinian cause, and Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad has constantly 
worked to undermine Arafat's leaa- 
ership and force elements of the 
PLO into subservience lo Damas- 

?S«I he n?^ ia J ,_backed rebellion in 
1983 by PLO dissident Abu Musa is 
one example of Assad's efforts to 
gam control of the Palestinian armed 
organizations. 


- MU'crwnumg guara. ana armed h -iih a machine-gun. 1 Reuicr) 

gu^antee of s^rrival 8rmS ^ thC * he , civil dismantling armed 
. Avi-Ran says the pattern of Syrian 

involvement emerges clearly from a tacHcfl EnS wifh rhr- 5 ’ ■!- n 

survev of its nrevinus a all,a n t T__with Christian mill- 
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survey of its previous dispatches of 
troops to Beirut. In March 1976, 
Syria sent soldiers into the city for 
the first time after the outbreak of 
the civil war in April 1975. They 
included commandos, not openly 

iripnlifiahla nr a r % 


.. V ■ ^Miounii mm- 

J * ? J ntered West Bciru L Tripoli 
and Sidon in November 1976, where 
they put an end to the militia wnr and 
deared the streets of bnrricudcs and 
militiamen. However, says Avi- 


• -win, rtvriMlM illtp. I lit IVIIIVTWIW. 

the PLO as a dominant armed force 
in the city after the Lebanon War left 
a vacuum which bus been filled by a 
myriad of now, powerful, nrincd 
groups and militias; the Shi’iteAmnl 

.irt.1 i .ii. . i. »-» urtict 
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and llizholluh groups, Druse, leftist 
and smaller Palestinian militias, 


ersh i d and f n rrl " *^1 a A raI , at s * e ad_ included commandos, not openlv “J? Avi ‘ a,,d Palestinian militias, 

PLO P in?o 6 CmentS r? f the lden tif iable as Syrian troops P and d,snr . m l ’ ie fl 8 l11 - along with criminal gangs which car- 

cus^ l( t ^ m&S - forces °f Syria n-spmi sore d ref ^. ce cam,,s iy oul »»'rder.s, kTdnappings and 

1983 bv PI O In Pa,esl i n ® Liberation Army (PLA) nf Svrin’c a F ms cac h es ; Tl le nature robbery. The increased number of 

one examinee o^« B H^ bU ff Ml I Sa * S The forces ' which were Uso de- ■ m ? nl “ S ? 0,,t^o, of rival armod 8 ™'P* will make it even 

eaincontrotnfthpPsii^r * e ^° r S ployed in Tripoli, were sent to com- nerfidal "aJT 11 Weak and su ‘ morc d *^icult lor the Syrians to 
wSSSns man armCd pel Pa '«tinian and leftisrmiHtiasTo ^9 7 SvrS.H ■ *"?« ortk ‘ r than in P revious « 

g S ' a «fPt a "constitutional document” part of In. aTe?m^, C ^° Ut ^ Av ", Rim sa y s ' T,,e recent rash ° f 

LIKE ITS rurrcni , i outlining political reforms, and a hptwPAn t a | reement J 1 sponsored car-bombings, explosions, shootings 

Pa l e stinfan-Lebanesc agreement on ““ PL0 - nnd inter-Cl.ristlan fighting havt 

enforce variou^ n^I 3f paSl t0 removal of heavy weapons from re- vise ihrdknr^i^ fi W n U . d s ■ per ‘ servcd nolice that there are powerful 

ginecred bv P A - D en ' fugee cam P s 1 and coordination of camm^R^ 8 , !S e Pa . lestm,Bn forces at work in Beirut against nn- 

ESSS““ milila 'y action witt P»f „ Pax Syrittna on Uta- 

one^have been Sec,;^ KH 1 - Resis,ance b 7 Palestinian and lef- wasextenS^^/r 6 - ma P date Avi- Ran says the situation is “« 
because the v faded tn o« ^ d J tlsl Lebanese militias provoked the 0 n t it? S * I 978 ’ b “ ! , 1,thlnned real challenge” to Syrian intelligence 

removing bLic^aJ & 4'V 1980 VnW « ZT'fT™ “fe 
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Syrian trriops also did not enter 
the Palestinian refugee camps to 
disnrm fighters and dismantle their 
headquarters. Such a task, Avl-Ran 


troyed a Syrian battalion at Sidon, 
and blocked Syrian entry lo Beirut. 

• n. su h 1 s I e^ l l,4n, Ara b mini-summit 
in Riyadh, attended. by only some 
states, gave Lebanese and inter- 


m Mic Leo a non war, the remaining 
Syrian troops and PLA units left the 
capital in August 1982. 

Syria’s reentry into the city last 
month enme after the collapse of the 
Damascus-brokered agreement in 


piuicci meir interests incic. *"- 
ti me they’ve tried to avoid direct, 
massive involvement, and say they 
are simply backing up the Lebanese 
army. They are trying to play a 
merely supportive role, but previous 



nun soldiers nnd provo^ resistance f nce m Lebanon by recognizing its restracture the and ? x P er,e nce has shown that they have 

from Lebanese nnd^^esti^an^dr » “Overrent Force" reached betwIeKe S invariably been provoked into deep 

n ull- charged w,th supervising an end lo Christiai, and D rusl militL ™e 2“?' and 5Unite " *0 

■\ tHejeru^alempost Magazine 
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Jews were not the only people who 
performed it. und the Knmuns re- 
garded the act as n violation of 
nature, a form of castration. In 129- 
3t). Hadrian visited the Near East. 
He spent a few months in Judea 
where. Herr assumes, Jewish leaders 
must have sought an audience with 
him to request withdrawal of the 
edict. In any case, Hadrian did not 
rescind it and liis presence in the 
region may have induced the Roman 
officials in the province to begin 
enforcing what they knew was an 
explosive ruling. At this point, the 
Jewish leadership decided on revolt. 

Hadrian continued on to Egypt, 
where he spent half u year, and then 
returned to Judea for another half 
year. The Jews, meanwhile, were 
staging a massive rearmament prog- 
ramme - beating ploughshares into 
swords - under the noses of the 
Roman troops garrisoning the coun- 
try. In addition, they prepared 
elaborate underground labyrinths lo 
serve as assembly points and weapon 
depots. 

It is only in recent years that these 
impressive underground installa- 
tions have come to light at Hcro- 



froin tin* listings of military units 
published in Rome, and scholars 
speculate that ii was cut up so badly, 
probably around Liicliisli, that it 
ceased to exist as an organized force. 
The Jews apparently employed guer- 
rilla tactics - foraying from their 
underground lairs, ambushing con- 
voys and striking at night. 

The military successes won the 
Jews a bre at liing-spacc which en- 
abled them to set up at least the 
rudimentary infrastructure of an in- 
dependent state in the southern part 
of the country, including facilities for 
minting coins. It is these coins, with 
inscriptions such as "Year One of 
the Redemption of Israel, " which 
provide some of the most poignant 
evidence of that desperate bid for 
freedom. Bar-Kochba himself 
adopted the title nasi (prince). 

Neither archeological excavations 
in Jerusalem nor other evidence 
offers a clear indication as to 
whether the rebels captured Jeru- 
salem, which certainly was nt the 
centre of their aspirations, or 
whether the Romans managed to 
hang on lo it ns an enclave. 


burst into the city, they massacred 
everyone they found, ln that general 
carnage , Bar-Kochba too met his 
deal Ik Although the Romans would 
continue to pursue surviving rebels 
in the Judean Desert, the uprising 
was effectively over. 

So badly liutl the Romans been 
hurt in the bruising campaign that 
Severus, unon returning m Rome lu 
report lo the Senate on his success, 
omitted the customary fomiula. "I 
nnd my army are well.” 

BUT FOR THE Jews, the war Imd 
been a catastrophe. Dio Cassius re- 
ports the death of 5HU,l.KJU Jews by 
Roman swords, in addition to those 
who died of hunger and disease. 
Scholars think that the bulk of the 
Jewish population of Judea was des- 
troyed in battle and in subsequent 
massacres. Herr believes that the 
Jews lost a 1 third of their number in 
the war, perhaps more fatulitics than 
in the Great Revolt -and constituted 
only half the population of the coun- 
try when it ended. 

For Ihe Jewish survivors, the Bar- 
Kochba uprising marked the great 
divide between nationhood and dis- 


Nationhood or dispersal were the two alterna- 
tives facing the Jews who survived the Bar- 
Kochba uprising, Prof. Moshe Herr tells The 
Jerusalem Post's Abraham Rabinovich. 


IT WAS NOT until the 1 92fls that an 
American researcher going (Imuigli 
aerial reconnaissance photos from 
the First World War spotted the 
outlines of a siege wall and ancient 
fortifications on a barren hill south- 
west of Jerusalem and identified the 
stronghold where the last Jewish 
uprising in antiquity reached its 
apocalyptic end. 

It was not until the 1950s, when 
1 .HUO-year-old letters were found 
miraculously preset veil ’m the Ju- 
dean Desert, that the real name of 
that uprising’s lender was known for 
certain. 

No war in this much-fought -over 
country has been more fiercely 
waged than' the Bnr-Kochbn rebel- 
lion, whose end on Tisha Be’ Av was 
marked yesterday, and there is vir- 
tually none about which history tells 
us less. 

“We still don't know the extent of 
the territory involved in the revolt," 
says Prof. Moshe Herr of the He- 
brew University. "Was it only Judea 
or were Galilee, the Golan and 
Trans-Jordan involved too? Did the 
rebels conquer Jerusalem? We don't 
know." 

We know virtually nothing about 
the powerfully charismatic Figure 
who led the revolt and nothing at all 
of the events on the battlefield in the 
threc-and-a-Ualf years the rebels de- 
ae £|be massed power of Rome. 

The little we do know, however, is 
awesome. 

LESS THAN 70 years bA'ore the 
Bar-Kochba uprising, the Jews had 
nsen in the Great Revolt that ended 
with the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple. Three years later, 
in 73 CE, the last holdouts died at 
MRsada. Although the Jews had lost 
their limited sovereignty, tiiey re- 
mained the majority in the land and 
maintained a vibrant communal life, 
furthermore, they were backed by a 
powerful Jewish Diaspora, which 
constituted about 10 per cent of the 
population of the Roman Empire. 

The Jews of the Diaspora, notes 
Herr, were the only people in the 
empire to retain their communal 
identity while living outside the bor- 
ders of their own nation. The Ro- 
mans considered the Jews a peculiar 
fj i refused to eat the best 
lood, lolled about doing nothing one 


day out of seven, and circumcised 
their infants. 

"The Jewish nation was a nuisance 
unlike any other to the Romans." 
says Herr. "Following the conquest 
of Palestine by Pompey [in 63 BCE], 
the Jews for elose to six generations 
revolted more than any other people 
in the entire empire, including the 
warlike German tribes." 

A massive uprising of Jews in the 
Diaspora in I lb CE caught Emperor 
Trajan as he marched eastward in 
the path of Alexander the Great to 
create a new world order. The upris- 
ing in Cyprus, Alexandria, Cyrena 
and elsewhere was fierce, and the 
Romans struggled hard to bring it 
under control. 

TRAJAN DIED in 117 and was 
succeeded hy Hadrian, a cultured 
Spanish-born aristocrat with experi- 
ence in Ihe arts of war nnd civil 
administration, lie was an enlight- 
ened monarch and in his 21 years of 
rule toured his empire constantly to 
assure its smooth administration, 
never spending more than a fevV 
months at a time in Rome. 

Hadrian's approach to the Jewish 
problem was initially liberal and 
appeasing, says Herr, and in 120 CE, 
he even ordered the reconstruction 
of the Temple destroyed 50 years 
earlier. Shortly thereafter, however, 
he scrapped the plan just as it was 
beginning to be executed. 

"He probably didn’t know too 
much about the Jews when he 
started it," surmises Herr. "Then he 
learned that the Jews were not like 
other peoples - that he would not be 
permitted to dedicate their temple, 
that he would not even be permitted 
to enter it, that the Jews could not 
even drink wine from his hand." 

Hadrian's adviser on religious 
affairs, the historian Tacitus, nated 
the Jews and portrayed them in his 
writings - and presumably to his 
emperor- as misanthropes, haters of 
humanity who worshipped an invisi- 
ble God. 

There were Jews who wanted to 
revolt when they learned that Had- 
rian had gone back on his plan to 
reconstruct the Temple, but they 
were dissuaded by rabbis who said 
the time was not npe. 

About 128, Hadrian published an 
edict forbidding circumcision. The 


dion, Lachish and elsewhere. Most 
of the installations were on the west- 
ern slopes and foot of the Judean 
hills, but some were on the crest of 
the hills and in the Judean Desert. 

THE REVOLT began in 132, prob- 
ably in the spring, shortly after Had- 
rian had left (he country en route to 
Syria. It is only since the discovery of 
the letters in the Judean Desert that 
we know that the revolt’s leader was 
born ns Shimon Bar Koseva and that 
the name by which he came lo be 
called- Bar-Kochba (Soil of a Star) - 
was a title of adoration, with Mes- 
sianic implications, given him when 
be emerged as a leader. 

We do not know where he was 
bom, nor how old he was or what his 
rivalc circumstances were before 
e assumed the leadership. We do 
know that he was such a powerful 
figure that the leading sage of the 
period. Rabbi Akiva, nailed him as 
the Messiah. If he was the effective 
head of the uprising from the plan- 
ning and rearmament stage through 
the armed conflict, then he must 
have been a strategist and tactician 
of the first order. 

The personality that emerges from 
the Bar-Kochba letters lo his com- 
manders in the Dead Sea area is 
stern and often threatening. "I call 
heaven to witness against me. ..that 1 
shall put your feet in irons.” He 
displays close concern with logistic 
matters such as food supplies and 
transportation. The letters indicate 
that Bar-Kochba’s men observed re- 
ligious laws, including tithing and 
the celebration of festivals, punc- 
tiliously even in the field. 

The fact that the Jews were nble to 
rally round a single leader was the 
major difference from the Great 
Revolt of the previous century, 
when bitterly-divided factions war- 
red with each other inside the walls 
of Jerusalem even as the Roman 
army stormed the gates. 

THERE WERE two Roman legions 
in the country when the uprising 
began, one in Jerusalem and one 
near Mcgiddo. Both were defeated 
by Bar-Kochba’s men. Reinforce- 
ments were dispatched from Trans- 
Jordan, Syria and Egypt, but these 
too were mauled. The legion sent 
from Egypt, the 22nd, disappeared 



‘For the freedom of Jerusalem’ is the 
inscription on coin (lop) dating back 
to Bar-Kochba's era. (Above) Spa- 
nish -born Hadrian 's head. 


MEANWHILE, Hadrian in de- 
speration sent for his best comman- 
der, Julius Scvcrus, who was en- 
gaged in battle at the time in the hills 
of fnr-off Wales. Severus brought 
with him legions from the present- 
day lands of Britain, Switzerland. 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

"By 134." says Herr, “there were 
60,000 legionnaires in Ihe country, a 
fantastic number. Severus realized 
he had to fight the Jews by their own 
methods - ambushes, control of wa- 
terpointj, night-time actions." 

The Roman historian Dio Cassius 
writes that Severus’s preferred tactic 
was to surround Jewish strongholds 
and starve them out. 

We know of none of the sites at 
which the two sides met in battle 
except for the last one - Betar. It is 
not clear why Bar-Kochba chose to 
make his last stand there , or whether 
he was simply trapped in the fortified 
town. Brief references in Christian 
and talmudic sources indicate that 
the siege was a protracted one - well 
over a year. Severus threw up a siege 
wall around the city to prevent 
escapes or surprise forays from it. 

The Christian historian Eusebius 
states that Betar fell because of 
famine and thirst. When the Romans 


persal. Although u vigorous Jewish 
communal presence reasserted itself 
in Galilee within a decade, the Jews 
would by the following century find 
themselves a minority, and it steadily 
declining one, in (he country that 
had been theirs for more thiui ii 
thousand years. For the first time 
since Joshua and the tribes forded 
the Jordan after taking leave of 
Moses, the country ceased to be the 
Jewish homeland. It would soon 
cease In be the active centre of world 
Jewry. Hebrew was no longer a 
living language, giving way to the 
Aramaic spoken in the Galilee. 

Hadrian hud taken his revenge oil 
the Jews by changing the name of the 
country from Judea to Syria Palesti- 
ne and destroying what remained of 
Jerusalem to make way for a pagan 
city, Aelia Capitolina. On the Tem- 
ple Mount, where the Jews would 
never have permitted him entry, he 
erected a temple to Jupiter and a 
statue of himself. 

THE TRAUMA of Betar, coming 
after the trauma two generations 
earlier of the fall of Jerusalem, 
effected deep changes in the Jewish 
people. The stiff-necked, fanatically 
independent people that did not 
hesitate to make repented suicidal 
lunges at the mightiest superpower 
in antiquity, seemed to lose its mar- 
tial instincts. 

Leaving their homeland to be- 
come wanderers among the nations, 
the Jews became the quintessence of 
survivors - assigning their national 
aspirations to tne realm of prayer 
and adapting with great skill to the 
variety of circumstances in which 
they found themselves. They would 
abandon notions of rebellion, pray 
in synagogues for the well-being of 
their Gentile rulers, and contribute 
significantly to the life of their 
adopted countries. 

Even with the re-establishment of 
the Jewish state and the re- 
emergence of formidable martial in- 
stincts, the trauma of Betar remains 
a central feature of the national 
debate between those who think in 
terms of Israel’s historical destiny 
and see in Bar-Kochba’s heroic 
struggle an inspiration, and those 
who think in terms of Israel's histor- 
ical experience and see in that 
doomeastruggle a warning. b 
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N< >. Till*. TWO sh.itlrrcd windows 
witli the !i ivoly *»|iiik , r-\ivli pniicrns 
on I ban ;n \yiitH p<u I ul tin.- iniuiulal 
ilomr of Silica, l In* gnlk-iy, .si mini, 
sioif and sflinul fur gfnj.s (mused in a 
rented warehouse in [lie J.ilhi poll. 
Simply ii ease of [he shoemaker's 
chili lien gning bare loot: iheiv was a 
hicsik-in a while ago. heloie the new 
ahum system was installed. and 
one has pit around to replacing the 
[Kinev Anyway, l he inadvertent 
addition to Hie gallery .seems to be in 
keeping with a premise Unit glass 
ought to he limbed ai as well as 
looked lhrt>nt;h. 

Siliea is a private operalion, the 
most .serious and ambitious centre 
for glass work in the country, 
although there are artists and arti- 
san*. at other places - including Kib- 
butz licit Orcii ami the Lin Hod 
artists' colony. And there was n 
year-long attempt at a glass depart- 
ment at (he Be/alel Academy in 
Jerusalem in the early 70s, hut that 

closed due to lack of interest. 

Interest is picking up now - largely 
because of the activities of two ot ilie 
three partners. Andy Darby and 
Mnshe {Jordon. They have' been 
working in glass for seven years and 
leaching fur six, with Silica in its 
present foimal for about u year. 
Ninil Azulai, a former student, re- 
placed their third partner seveial 
months ago. 

I'ornially, each is in charge of a 
different aspect of the operation: 
Andy (lie studio, fiord on - everyone 
calls him by his last name - tile 
school and Nurit, the administra- 
tion. Informally, everyone minds 
everyone else V. business, and it 
.seems to work. Says Nurit: ’A inly 
gels a rash when he hears about 
'division of labour. ' " Si ill. their per- 
sonalities, strengths and interests 
seem to complement each other. 

Their courses run throughout the 
year, with seven teachers, seven 
assistants and about 10(1 students at 
any given lime. There a re workshops 
in stained glass, sand-blasting and 
light glass-blowing or ‘•candle- 
work." at beginners' or advanced 
levels. 

STAINED GLASS is probably the 
most familiar form of glass work; it 
has been particularly popular in the 
U.J».. says Andy, though its star 
seems to have dimmed a bit recently. 
Projects vary from primitive, cop icd 
patterns to complex original designs. ! 
I he format is - to put it simply - a s 
jig-saw puzzle of coloured and clear 
glass held together by a frame of - 
soldered lead. j 

Sand-blasting is the bombardment 1 
of the back of a glass slab with sand i 
and compressed air. The effects < 
range from a slight whitening and < 
roughening of the glass to carving in \ 

various depths - depending on how t 
persistent you are with the corrosive. I 
The areas not to be treated aTe l 
covered with tape - more or less the < 
same principle as etching. 

The third technique they use is s 
light glass-blowing and candle work - < 
using a bunsen burner tu melt, i 
stretch, blow* and shape solid rods i 
and/or hollow tubes. This is disting- i 










Gallery, studio, store and school -the Silica glass centre is this and more, Marsha Pom era nt?. discovers 
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out tables and eouinnienl at Silica 
because they dont have studios of 
(heir own. 

Andy estimates that 95 per cent of 
the craftsmen and artists involved in 
glass in Israel were once their stu- 
dents - and now some of those 
students are also teaching. 

During my visit, a workshop in 
.stained glass was in progress, and I 
stopped to watch one of the students 
working on her second nmiM o 


utshed from heavy glass-blowing, 
which uses larger pipes, vats of mol- 
tenglass and furnaces. 

^There’s less of a demand for glass- 
blowing courses at the moment - 
perhaps because they're , more ex- 
pensive, but probably because the 
technique hasn’t caught on yet. 

“Catching on” might he a mixed 
blessing i Silica is a commercial ven- 
ture as well as a centre for the pursuit 
and promotion of art and cruft. “Our 
students are potential com pet i tors." 
as Nunt points out. But f ar , he 
slaff seem to regard that develop- 
ment as u source of pride more than 
worry. Some of t|ieir former stu- 
dents and current competitors rent 


working on her second project, a 
rectangular window. It was mounted 
on a wooden board, two adjoining 
sides of it in a wooden frame, and she 
was working from bottom right, 
placing the glass one piece at a time 
over the pattern she had drawn, and 
locking it into place with a strip of 
soft lend. 

The lead looks like an H in cross- 
section. whose bar separates two 
edges of glass. As each new piece of 
£lass is added with its lead border, it 
is held in place by metal nails driven 
into the board beneath the glass. 
When it’s all finished, the lead is 
soldered in place at each joint. 

But the student was huving trou- 
ble. A bjue arc of glass was taking up 
just a little more space than that 
alkittcd on the pattern underneath, 
i he difference was enough to set the 
whole combination off and make it 
oo big for its frame. Gordon came 
to the rescue with a pair of small 
pliers that mhbled away at the edge 
of the blue glass, reducing it in size 
just enough to fit it into the pattern 
exactly. * 

Gordon regards himself as a 
era Usman and teacher rather than an 
artist. He came to glass after work- 
ing us a parole officer and a miner 


(copper at Timna and gold in Au- 
stralia) among other jobs. He and 
Andy worked together on theatre 
sets in-Tel Aviv and mining at Tim- 
na. Later, Gordon studied glass with 
an artist in New York, and he and 
Darby set up a studio together in Tel 
Aviv about seven years ago. 

There was little going on in glass at 
the time, and “we saw that we would 
have to teach or remain in a 
vacuum,” he explains. 

Gordon teaches the beginners, 
and his approach is very much 
hands-on. “People don't want 
theory and texts,” he says. “No talk 
about line, colour, material. They 
want to touch the stuff." 

ANDY, the art director, later ex- 
presses doubt; he wants to “re- 
think 1 the direct plunge into mate- 
rials. ‘Mayhe any academy or body 
that denis with ‘art’ has to have a 
starting point in theory," he says “If 
you have the context, the techniques 
comes. If you have the technique 
only, you're limited." 

When I report Andy’s “re- 
thinking'' to Gordon, he is not 
shaken by it. “Yeah," he says 
'weve been having this argument 
tor about six years now." 

Andy is a native of London who’s 
ived in Israel for 20 years. He has 
been a painter, sculptor and jewel- 
ler. as well as other things: "Ench 
material broadens my world," he 
says. 

He has at least one assemblage in 
glass hang, ng in the gallery, and his 
works m progress occupy odd 
shelves and dusty corners in the 
workshops. One design leaning 







against the wall will consist of glass 
and metal; blacksmilhing is the 
direction he wants to go in after 
glass. 

“Who knows what kind of synth- 
esis can happen here,” he wonders, 
and you can’t help hut share his 
anticipation over the squigules 
sketched on silicon. 

Though he is more theoretically 
inclined than Gordon, it is the mnlc- 
nals that fascinate him. lie sees 
Silica as a “very physical sort of 
academy." 

In the fall, they’re planning in 
offer courses in “hot glass”: such 
techniques us fusing, which is what it 
sounds like, and slumping, which is 
the formation of glass shapes in 
moulds. Eventually they want to do 
heavy glass-blowing. 

“Hot glass is the kernel." says 
Andy, then mixes metaphors us 
readily as he mixes materials. “The 
ship may go down, but it will ao 

down with hoi glass.” 

Meanwhile, Silica stays afloat 
above Jaffa port. Nurit credits 
Andy, who teaches the advanced 
courses, with the ability to elicit 
whatever talent the students have. 
Andy has a more modest view of 
things: “Everyone has talent. Those 
we call talented tire those in whom it 
has been discovered. My job is to get 
nd of the bullshit about *1 can’t do 
it.' ” 

Where is the border between art 
and craft, and does it matter? Nurit 
feels (hat no art is perfect without 
craft, and vice versa: no craft is 
perfect" without an artistic ele- 
ment. Andy says only that in every 
art there is an element of craft. The 
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definitions change, lie points out. 
"Whiit we see its art today can be- 
come stylized, and eventually craft, 
Thai’s what happened to Art 
Nouveau.” 

Ultimately, it seems, the defini- 
tions don't manor. “We're not in- 
terested in galleries and reviews and 
nil that blah blah," says Amly 
Creativity can exist on many diffe- 
rent levels, ami depends simply on 
“drive ami openness.” 

In the studio last month, the) 
were applying their inventiveness to 
a pei'iiliai exercise in copying. The 
L u ha vi teller Kehhe lias had his 
Brooklyn home repioduced exactly 
in Kfar 1 lahml. It's a brick structure 
whose stained-glass windows hear 
Chinese motifs - apparently reflect- 
ing the interests of the original own- 
er. Along with the structure, the 
defects were also to be reproduced, 
all from photographs. T hat includes 
broken bricks and crucked panes, 
Andy explains. 

Aside from the commission itself 
there was a small problem of sup- 
plies: all glass that they sell in their 
supply store and use themselves is 
imported. A shipment of glass for 
the Lubnvitcher project was still in 
port, waiting to be released, and the 
project was due to be finished by the 
next day. 

"We’ve schnorrered from every; 
body in the country who has glass 
says Andy. “And now we’re waiting 
for a miracle. 

“This is not art or craft, but * 
challenge," he grins. We are over- 
coming insurmountable diffi cl, |" 
ties.” D 
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A PERFECT PEACE 
Amos Ox 

Plflnnlivj his c*caj)e from h 
trapped life, a kibbutzmk meets 
an eager no* reauil end 
togett wi. painfully, they workout 
tlwlrdWercnt deslimos in a 
society struggling wilh changing 
isaWes. 

Reg. MIS 11.40 
NOWNI8 9.70 
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HO WARD FAST 

| 11 u' • 7r~ 

Immigrants 

Daughter 


THE IMMIGRANT'S 
DAUGHTER 
Howard Fast 

A lonaly sMy-yaar old woman, 
leading a simple Us In mkJ- TOs 
Sai i Frandsco far removed from 
lerexoilc lifestyle of tho 1950s. 
snaps out ot her lethargic routine 
and recaptures her indomitable 
spirit. 

Reg. HIS 9.50 
NOWNIS 8.00 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLE ANIMALS 
Petar France 

Based on the latest research 
into the natural history ot the 
Bible lands and Hebrew myth 
and culture, this volume 
explains Ilia meaning of aU the 
animats mentioned In the 
scriptures Ind cofour photos 
Reg. NIS 90.60 
NOWNIS 24.90 
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JEWISH ROOTS IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
ECONOMY 
Mendel Kaplan 

A book for anyone interested in 
South African economic and 
soda) history, from a Jewish 
standpoint, ranging bade to the 
17th century 
NIS 29.85 



THE HISTORICAL 
JBBU8 

GaalyahComfold 

A scholarly view of the man 
and his world, the political 
climated his times, and his 
Influence on the mlllenlathat 
followed. 

NIS 20.00 





OODEL, ESCHER, 
BACH! 

AN ETERNAL GOLDEN 

BRAID 

Douglas R. Hols tad tar 

The Pulitzer Pnzo winnlr ig 
malophorlcflt (ugua on minds 
and machines, in tho spirit of 
Lewis Carroll. 

Reg. NIS 34.00 
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RAV A. V. KOOK- 
SELECTED LETTERS 
Translated by Twl Feldman 

Tho loltora and insights nl one of 
tho foremost Jewish philosophers, 
loaders ot Iho religious Zionist 
movement 

NIS 19.90 


DEAR 

LORD 

ROTHSCHILD 
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DEAR LORD 
ROTHSCHILD 
Miriam Rothschild 

A lasclnating book about 
Walter Rothschild, an 
eccentric personality and an 
otrlsIarKflng naturalist who 
contributed significantly to the 
Darwinian Hieoryol evolullon. 
NIS 51 .75 



TIME OF MY LIFE 
by Wlm Van Leer 

The story of a wildly varied 
life, this autobiography 
makes lor colourful reading. 
Hardcover, 3B3 pages, 
Illustrated. 

NIS 18.2 5 



WITH PREJUDICE 
byAlexBsrlyne 

A fascinating, endlrsa 
potpourri derived Irom the 
Jerusalem Post column of (he 
same name. 

HIS 15.60 
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THE A: TO ALEXANDRIA, 
JERUSALEM AND FREEDOM 
Ada Aharanl and Thaa Wolt 

A true story ot ordinary people 
performing extraordinary feats tor 
fallow men. in Egypt during ihe 
tumultous 1930s and '40s. 

NIS 12.60 
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MASSADA GUIDE TO 
ISRAEL 
A.Lewenaohn 

Agukte listing over 1,800 terHBlI 

cites, towns, viages and other 
sites, with pertinent, concise 
Wormatfon about each piece. 
Includes detailed maps. 

Reg. NIS 1&00 
NOWNIS 11.28 



JERUSALEM— 

THE MEASURE OF THE YEAR 
Abraham Rablnovloh 

A Jerusalemite's Jerusalem, 
an earthly view of a heavenly 
city, f.yawrlleranda 
photographer who are familiar 
with Ihedty'sback alleys 
Rag. NIS 29.90, Now HIS 32.60 


Allas of Ihe 

JEWISH 

WORLD 
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ATLAS OF THE 
JEWISH WORLD 
Nioliolca da Lange 

A chronicle of Jewlah hie lory 
In Its historical and cultural 
backgrounds, and the Jewish 
world today. Ind. 69 maps 
and 438 must rations. 

Reg. NIS 43, NOWNIS 32.25 




THE NEW ATLAS OF 
THEBIDLR 
John Rogaraon 

A beautiful alias that treats 
Ihe Bible geographically 
rather than nlBlorically, with 
detailed colour maps and 
Illustrations. 

NIS 49.90, Now HIS 34.46 


TORAH 

AND 

FLORA 


£ j 
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TORA AND FLORA 
Louie Rnblne wltx 

Combines rabbinic insight 
wUhnalural history to 
produce a book on the plants. 
Rowers, I aitte and trees 
mentioned in Ihe Tore. 

Reg. NIS BlGO, Now NIS 7.20 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81 , Jerusalem, 91 000. 

Please send me the book(s) as Indicated below . Offer valid until August 31 , 1 986. 

D A Perfect Peace □ Godel. Eacher. Bach a Massada Guide to Israel 

0 The Immigrant's Daughter □ Rav A.Y. Kook- Selected Letters a Jerusalem- The Measureof the 

0 An Encyclopedia of Bible Animals n Dear Lord Rothschild Year 

° Jsv ^ Roots In the South African □ Time or My Life □ Atlas of the Jewish Worid 

Economy □ With Prejudice a Nw Atlas of the Bible 

a Tie Historical Jesus □ Thea □ Torah and Flora 


TOTAL BOOKS ORDERED: - 

TOTAL ENCLOSED: NIS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

CODE TEL. 





WHERE EAST SBWIAIES f 





For 25 years, the Berlin Wall has been the grim and ugly reminder 
ofacity-andanation-divided,John Dornberg reports. 
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SUNDAY, Aliens) U, ]%[, Wils 
i'ijc that Berliners, Germans, ami 
mtist or [lie rest of the wiirlil have 
iiever forgotten: (he day on which 
Ihe "iron cut tain " became real and 
tangible. 

It win jus! |»ast midnight when 
Cast Berliners were jolted out of 
(Heir sleep by (he rumble of tanks 
and (melts in the darkened streets. 
1 hose who looked out of their win- 
dows saw convoys of policemen and 
soldiers moving towards the de- 
marcation line between the eastern 
and western sectors of the former 
™P , 1 r ?J nf !,,e German Reich, nearly 
tall kilometres inside the territory of 
Communist Hast Germany. 

Throughout that night troops built 
barricades and fences, dug up streets 
and sidewalks. Telephone connec- 
tions between the city’s two halves 
were cut. East Berlin subway sta> 
[ions with access to trains serving 
West Berlin were locked. 

By morning, the city, whose east- 
ern boroughs had been under Soviet 
domination and western ones under 
u.b., British and French control 






since the end nf World War II, was 
physically divided. Two days later, 
the barbed-wire obstacles were re- 
placed with slabs of concrete to form 
the infamous Berlin Wall - an aver- 
iige 3.5 metres high and today more 
tlmn 160 km. long. 

Simultaneously, East Germany 
reinforced its 1,400-km. frontier 
with West Germany, installing more 
barbed wire, electrical fences, tank- 
traps, watch towers, road barriers 
and thousands of deadly land-mines 
. s f, cill S ‘heir country being herme- 
tically sealed, thousands of East 
Germans fled in desperate, 
daredevij escapes that set new 
heights in human courage and 
tragedy. ° 

It was not the first time in history 
that powerful rulers had built walls 
to keep their enemies out. but East 
Germany’s were the first to do so to 
keep their own people in. 

THE I ACT that the East Germans 
decided to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of this horrendous event 
for the first time ever may strike 


many as the epitome of cynicism. 
But it is also an indication of the 
regime's growing self-confidence 
and of the fact (hat the Berlin Wall 
grim and ugly as it is, has become a 
way of life that people in both Ger- 
manys have learned to accept. 


ding anniversaries and other feasts 
are celebrated in them. 

In some spots the buildings are so 
close to each other that, when win- 
dows are open, one can hear the 
conversations and smell the odours 
emanating from the kitchens. The 

fpnniltc <111 I- .1 . 


7.7 T. T- . L . uluaLce P l - emanating from the kitchens The 

day ™ Wert Ge2 lh ? Sun ' ntson ei,l,ersidc s P eak the same 

?r G d J° Urnal, M re- distinct local Berlin dialect Yet thev 
minisced not longaeo, “and ifsnmp- cm, Id l !1C UM n ul . y 


mini seed not long ago, "and if some- 
one had told me then that something 
so horrid and inhuman would still be 
in place - even more firmly in place - 
25 years later, I would have consi- 
dered them insane. 

“But there it is today, and for an 
entire generation of Germans - East 
and West - it is a commonplace. 
They have grown up with it. People 
now in their twenties, even early 

else l ” S ’ ^ 3Ve never known anything 

ih Jte-f se 2 io “ ? f Berlin where 

the Wall literally divides residential 

SlfPflt intn Pn.t l in_ _ 


could just as well be living in two 
different worlds, for they are as alien 
to one another as beings from diffe- 
rent stars. 

BY FAR the strangest site at which 
to experience this is at the Branden- 
burg Gate, once the symbol of a 
naughty empire and of Nazi dictn- 
torship, now that of a city and nation 
divided. 

There are two ways to see the 
Brandenburg Gate: from West or 
East. On both sides, within easy 
camera range, there are viewing 

nlatfnrrrui uihar. r. ° 
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huildings and embassies once stoc 
now dotted with guard lowers. W 
damage, yes. Both hoi and cold w< 

Even more than seeing, one heai 
the noise of traffic and daily life ol 
city once whole, now divided wi 
the parts self-contained. The Wi 
docs not muffle sounds. 

On the Eastern side one can he 
the rumble of the subway truins th 
were once the subterranean lifelin 
of the city. The subway still runs, b 
the nearby stations lending to trail 
that operated between East ar 
West Berlin are closed. One a 
listen toother things: the honking < 
automobile horns or the sirens < 
ambulances in West Berlin, th 
bnrking of police dogs on the Eas 
ern side and, at night when distar 
sounds become amplified, even th 
conversations of guards on patrol. 

WHAT DID the Wall accomplish? 

■ F ,rst °f nil, it halted the mas 
human exodus that had drained Eas 
Germany during the preceding 1< 
years since the end of World War II 
Originally, when drawn as de 
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'TM HAVING a ball," says John 
Savage. “Nobody likes me, but ev- 
erybody likes the Beast. I go into my 
trailer and everybody just barely 
tolerates me. Then I conic out as the 
Beast and everybody wants to talk to 
me. I'm somebody else. Or maybe 
that's the real me.” 

That's not strictly true. Savage, 
whose name is a misnomer, is neith- 
er savage, beastly or unpopular. The 
American actor who slurred in Hair, 
Tin • liver Hinilrr, Maria's Lovers 
a i ul .Sttlvntnre is easy gi'ing. friendly, 
nut very niticulate, hut eminently 
likeable. Me thinks "doing 
Shakespeare is like being in the 
Marine Corps," and when asked 
why lie came In Israel, he begins 
singing “Tzenu, Tzeiitt" and gets 
mosl of the wmds right. 

“Israel is exciting, with lots of 
historical . areheulugieul, geo- 
graphical and cultural intrigue," he 
elaborates, not mentioning the poli- 
tical kind. “It’s also son of beautiful 
and has nice weather. And I need the 
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No fear of terrorists, which seems 
to be afflicting so many of his coun- 
try men? “I think most’ terrorists are 
people who are uut of work," he 


and the Beast. Both he and his Beau- 
ty, Rebecca de Morn ay, were - 
separately -the stars of Soviet direc- 
tor Andrei Konchalovsky's first (wo 
films in the West, Maria’s Lovers 
and Runaway Train. Both were pro- 
duced by Cannon. Now Savage and 
de Mornay are starring - together - 
in another Cannuii production, the 
fifth in the series of fairy-tales being 
made in Israel hy the Gnlan-Glohiis 
company. 

This latest version of the chil- 
dren’s classic, recently seen twice on 
Israeli television with actors as emi- 
nent as George C. Scott and Klaus 
Kinski interpreting the Beast, was 
written by Carole Lucia Salrinn and 
is directed by her husband. Eugene 
Marner. He received an Emmy fur 
his direction of Ihiec episodes e»f the 
Heritage television series. 

The crew and must of the small 
cast are Israeli, including Yossi Gru- 
ber as Beauty's confused father. T he 
film also marks a significant step 
forward in the careers of two new 
olini , Christine Gren and Jack Mes- 


B roadway in Oklahoma and The 
American Dance Machine, and 
toured with West Side Story and 
Marne, among ot her shows . 

Then she met a young Israeli musi- 
cian. Rami Oren, now a member of 
the Jerusnlcm Symphony Orchestra, 
married him and followed him back 
to Israel. Along with teaching dance, 
she began to choreograph. Her first 
big job was with the earlier fairy-bile 
film. Hansel and Crete! t and her 
success arranging the dances in that 
and lieauiy and the Beast has already 
led to her signing on as choreog- 


rapher for Cannon’s next fnirv-tale, 


rapiicr to 
The h'roa 


'rog Prince. 


Focus on film / Pearl Sheffy Gefen 


WE’LL GET back to John Savage 
and his original thinking later. First, 
something about the film lie is mak- 
ing here, which is. of course. Beauty 


OREN IS a tall, striking hlonde. 
bom in Germany anti raised in 
France. She danced with the Strns- 
f nurg Opera Ballet and with several 
Paris companies while studying for 
her M.A. in psychology and physical 
education. She left for New York, 
appeared as a featured dancer on 
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MESSING ER is a Canadian actur. 
writer anti director, graduate of the 
Yule Drama School and veician of 
numerous Mage, television and film 
productions. In the nine short 
months since he immigrated to 
Israel, he has appeared in five films; 
directed two plays at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity and the Seminar Ha kibbut- 
zim, where he also teaches; and 
married Maria, another Canadian 
immigrant who is cultural af lairs 
officer at the Canadian Embassy. 

His acting role in Beauty and the 
Bfast is his biggest in Israel so far. 
He describes it as Beauty's “boister- 
ous, rowdy brother in a family of 
self-centred siblings, with Beauty 
the only exception in this typically 
(Continued on (Mice Q 
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“HONESTLY, I wish he’d just get 
on with the reviews instead of bom- 
barding us, week after week , with his 
insipid attempts at humour.” 

*T know. It’s a wonder he gets 
away with it really. Still, you said 
he's quitting soon.” 

“Not before time. I mean look at 
the way he reviewed that new Bryan 
Ferry/Roxy Music album. What’s it 
called?’* 

"Streetlife?" 

“Yeah. Slreetlife, that’s the one. 
Anyway he goes on and on about 
what a great oand Roxy Music was, 
and how old Bryan’s the king of cool, 
but he doesn’t even bother to tell us 
that there’s tracks right through 
from ‘Virginia Plain’ to last year’s 
‘Slave to Love.’ 

"Couldn't even find half a column 
inch to say that ‘Jealous Guy,’ Per- 
ry’s tribute to Lennon, winds up the 
whole double album in great style. 
The man’s clearly a disaster." 


“I'm just grateful he hasn't got his 
grubby little paws on The Cure’s 
Standing On A Beach." 

“You what?" 

"You know, Harry, The Cure. 
Don’t you remember, da da dec dum 
du dee dee dum, ‘In Between Days,’ 
right?” 

"Oh, yeah, right, da da da dee, 
course I remember." 

“Now there’s an album I*d really 
recommend. Thirteen tracks span- 
ning eight years of weird and 
wonderful pop. They’ve never made 
it big, of course, too subtle for the 
masses. Bui I spotted them right 
back at the start. Saw them live in 
our local when they didn’t even have 
a recording contract. Those were the 
days, I tell you.” 

'‘Sure, right. But what do you 
think of the new Style Council col- 
lection, Home and Abroad. I mean, 

1 love Paul Weller, and (bis has got 
all the hits on it, hasn’t it? ‘Ever 
Changing Moods,’ ‘Walls Come 


AFTER 25 years of promoti ng main- 
ly black music, the Motown record- 
ing company has released a real 
treat: a double-album spanning a 
quarter century of number one bits. 
Twenty-five hits take us back on a 
delicious trip of nostalgia to the time 
when rhythm and blues made the 
world go round. 


i The renewed delight of hearing 
forgoften golden oldies like “Please 
MJ. Postinan’^fThe Marvelattes), 
Out I’ll bes There": (The 

juiri Way (Thelma Houston) is 

Olionmlan j V :■ i- 


Band Aid, 

Hear’n Aid 
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Joe Cocker’s new release has songs by Newman and Gaye. 




Motown musts 





(Marvin Gayri), “Superstition” (Ste- 
v j e Wonder) and some of the Sup- 
; remes’ old hits still sound fresh and 
touching today, Th ? y are the stuff 
- pop, rock is made of.. And what love 
ballad can fop “Endless Love” - the 
, diiet by, Diana Ross and Monel 
: Richie? 

; /rLjke classical collections qf 
famous star?, 25 Number One 
Motown ////j (HaslrofiiQ5} is a must 

fOr'eVery collector; documenting the 
history of pop; music aS it documents ■ 
out 0wn collective experience. Just 1 
, pm iron the htfn table and see how 
^oryone’s- ejbdi^tupJh'turn, as 
Wc golden* hits, croon ;pnt ; of - the 


Tumbling Down,’ ‘Intcmulionnl- 
ists. ’ The lot. Brilliant, ell?" 

“Leave it out, Harry, me old son. 
It’s a blooming rip-off. that’s what it 
is. Old Paul Wejler spouting off all 
the time about jobs for the unem- 
ployed, and down with Maggie and 
the capitalists. He’s eot a cheek 
putting out a greatest hits when lie’s 
only made two proper albums. Who 
does he think he’s kidding? He won’t 
get my dough, that’s for sure. Hon- 
est Harry, I’m surprised at you.” 

“Yeah, well, I suppose you’re 
right. I never liked the Style Council 
much anyway, come to think of it." 

“That s better, lad. You save your 
shekels for something a bit more 
laudable, knowworrimean. Some- 
thing like Hear’n Aid. ” 

“Sorry, didn’t quite catch that. 
Here’n who?" 

"Hearn Aid , son* Cor, sounds 
like you need one yourself. Never 
heard of it, I’ll bet. Course that 
half-wit in The Jerusalem Post hasn’t 
either, and anyway, he never puts in 
a word about heavy metal. Hear’n 
Aid's like Band Aid, see, another 
charity record, except it’s by Dio, 
Kiss, Motorhead, Motley Crue, and 
ail those other leather-jacketed, 
paint-faced guitar heroes. They’ve 
even got Jimi Hendrix in there some- 
where, though how they raised him 
back up certainly beats me. Still, 
amazing what they can do in a good 
cause." 

“How come you know so much 
about ail these records then, Sid?” 

“Simple, Harry, my boy. The lad- 
die passes all the albums on to me 
when he’s finished with them. Says 
he hasn’t got the space for them all." 

‘ that right? He didn't give you 
the new Big Country or Julian Len- 
non albums, did he? Coz I’d love to 
hear them." 

“Wasting your time, lad. Two of 
the disappointments of the year. 
That Big Country bumpkin’s still 


it’s here. After two platinum albums 
which blazed a white trail to the top 
of the disco charts, Madonna’s new 
album, True Blue (Hed Arzi), is out. 
We’ve been forewarned that the 
: new album, co-produced by the 28- 
year-old star, who also co-wrote all 
the songs, brings us a new Madonna. 
Gone are the weird, hippy, street- 
urchin clothes, for Madonna has 
changed her image and has adopted 
the style of the ‘40s. 

WHAT A let-down, therefore, to- 
hear the album,, which apart from 
the Monroe-like portrait of Madon- 
na on the jacket, bears no resembl- 
ance at all to the ’40s. 1 In fact. 
Madonna is much her old, bouncy 
saccharin-pop self. - 
The album is as energetic, catchy 
and dnnceable as ever with its sweet 
P?P S0 [|8 S « Perhaps the ranee is 
wider “Live To Tell," the theme 
song from husband Sean Penn’s- 
r latest film, At Short Range, is actual- 
Iy a ballad. ‘True Blue" and “Jimmy - 

■ Jimmy could have been taken right • 
‘ out °f the ‘60s. In short, it’s a party 
.. record, made fpr dancing. It you 

1 expected anything; mote, you’re in 
for a . fall. vThatY what the fans 
wanted,, and that’s what they de- 
■* After all, cap 10 million fans 

■ who bought. Madonna’s two pfe- 
: vious albums -bp wrong? ■* . 

; I sounds a$ though he hasn’t^ 
'•i ^ .he'sapg >ith 

i. Underground Velvet , a disV 


:,i V'V •"‘Yr*- . uv act Jig will, 

^ pndergrouod Velyet , a disV 
I appointed friepd complained after, 

WIMihii *r» f mi Da.J*. 
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ji j&tenipg to Lou Reed's new album 

.^Unds.yke hisolcj.off-beatself, he- 
.1, cerjhinly had a gddd time doingit, "I 
^produced U. vHi^my b^s plaWr 
i^^etnaiidoSapnders 1 We.iustwaPted 


playing (lie bagpipes, and Julian’s 
run right out of inspiration." 

“Oh. they’re not that had, are 
they?" 

"Straight up. Julian’s Secret Art of 
Daydreaming is pretentious pap 
given a slick production, but with ali 
the sincerity taken out. And Bis 
Country’s The Seer sounds just like 
their first two albums. Nothing new 
not one track on which Stuart Adam- 
son goes for a different guitar 
sound." 

"Well, aren’t there any decent 
new albums?” 

“The new Joe Cocker’s pretty 
good if you like that sort of thing 
Songs by Randy Newman and Mar- 
vin Gayc. And the soundtrack to 
Molly Ringwald’s new film. Pretty in 
Pink, has a couple of good tracks, by 
Orchestral Manoeuvres and Suzan- 
ne Vega." 

"I suppose it’ll be ages before we 
get to read about those in the pap- 
er. 

“Like I said, son, we may never 
read about them at all. I heard that 
this week’s his last column.” 

‘‘Well, I just hope he remembers 
to give a plug to this year’s 11th 
Jacob’s Ladder Folk Festival, at Kib- 
butz Machanayim in the Upper 
Galilee on August 22. 1 hear there’ll 
be English, Irish and Scottish folk 
groups, bluegrass, country, blues 
and rock, not to mention plenty of 
nosh and beer." 

“Sounds great. How do you gel 
hold of tickets?" 

"Phone the organizers on 069- 
371 15, but not too early in the morn- 
ing." 

“Well, I’m glad you told me about 
that, Harry. I doubt if he’d have 
remembered to write about it.” 

"Still, Fridays won’t be quite the 
same without him, you know Sid." 

“Na, good riddance, that’s what I 
say. Good riddunce." D 

DAVID HOROVITZ 


to get a good rock’n’roll thing 
going,” Reed told Rolling Stone in 
Apn I . “ I used j ust about every guitar 
in my collection. Recording this re- 
cord was more fun than anything I've 
done. It was a real ball! And it was 
legal! I can’t believe it." 

Maybe the caliph of cool (as Reed 
is nicknamed) is into his old rap act, 
out what can you expect? “It s the 
most I can do with a three-note 
range," he says. Those who like his 
style will enjoy his razor-sharp, 
streetwise cool, his cynical barbs 
aimed hi “Politics of Greed" and 
"Video Violence”- til name just two 
tracks on the alburn. "Die Original 
Wrapper" is another lovely number 
which wrap up politics, social pro- 
test, junk food and racism all in one 
package. 

IF GTR (Hed Arzi) reminds you of 
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Its co-leadcrs and co-co rppose I s ' j 

Steve Hackett and Steve Howe, 
were formerly the guitarists of Gene- 
sis and Yes, respectively. With their ■ 
impressive careers and solo works,, f | 
Hackett and Howe join here to form 
a veritable guitar army. There’s lots 
of heavily textured guitar work, and 
■ gutsy, long instrumehtal pieces with 
plenty of powerful singing, by lead 
vocalist Max Bacon. Howe, Hackett ; 
aind Phil Spalding, provide back- ; 
pound vocals. Spalding also plays - 
. bass guitar while Jonathan Mover is ■. , 

. on drums and perdus sirin'. The result 
Is 1 a very “together,?’ slick, energetic : : 
album, bringing the best of godd, 
solid .piainstreamrock, The only, • 
thing Vpii Won’t find here is anythin* 

, original pr new, ItspundSllkC It’S ajj ; 
been done before. !; ,, -■ . : ■. 
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upwardly-mobilc family. It is she 
who learns to probe beneath the 
surface to discover true beauty in 
this subliminal tale of appearance 
versus reality." 

BEAUTY HERSELF is a 25-year- 
old American of French, Finnish, 
English and Russian ancestry, who 
spent most of her youth travelling 
around the world with her mother. 
Rebecca dc Mornay became a star in 
the hit film Risky Business, and 
followed it with a flop, Neil Simon’s 
The Slugger's Wife, which, she says, 
"didn’t hurt my career, just my 
ego." 

In order to break the monotony of 
playing call-girls and glamorous sin- 
gers, she bulldozed her way into 
Runaway Train, which changed her 
image drastically. "Konchalovsky 
didn’t even want to meet me," she 
giggles, “so I used cltutzpa to get in 
ana convince him." 

She appeared with Oscar-winning 
Geraldine Page, “who’s nn oddball 
like me," in The Trip to Bountiful. 
She films her next movie in Poland, 
“where I get to play a schizophre- 
nic,” she gloats. 

For now, she sees Beauty "not as 
the traditional passive beauty, but a 
more practical, self-assured and in- 
dependent girl - shades of women's 
lib - who learns to see with the heart. 
And that’s easy with John Savage, 
who's a real actor, and not like some 
others who mainly react.” 

THE BEAST is a change for Savage 


after playing a series of tragic sol- 
diers. In Milos Forman's Hair , his 
best friend dies in Vietnam in his 
placu. In Deer Hunter, he gets his 
legs blown off in that same unhnppy 


country, and in Maria ’s Lovers he 
returns From World War M as a 
confused, impotent veteran, mar- 
ried to voluptuous Nastassia Kinski. 

He found the erotic scenes in that 
film very difficult, not just because 
lie's shy, but “because it's difficult to 
be impoten t with Nastassia Kinski I 
She found it difficult too, but that 
was one of her best performances, 
and I think I had a good deal to do 
with it. I wouldn't want to put press- 
ure on anybody," he hints broadly, 
his blue eyes sparkling, “but I would 
be very willing to work with her 
again. 

Neither Deer Hunter nor Hair, he 
feels was a political picture. “What 
they did was give people a chance to 
purge themselves of that emotional 
experience of a war that was hard to 
understand. Maria's Lovers helped a 
lot of World War II veterans too, I 
think, including my father and other 
men I grew up admiring. 

“Their problem was that they had 
locked up that part of their lives, and 
a lot of men are still institutionalized 
because of their inability to deal with 
it. All my young days, my father, 
who was a marine in the Pacific, kept 
a photo album of his experiences at 
Iwo Jima. But he kept it hidden and 
he’d never let me look at it. When he 
saw my films, he was able to open up 
a little more.” 


JOHN SAVAGE was born in Old 
Bcthpuge, New York, of ancient 
Dutch stock. His father is an insur- 
ance salesman who used to write, 
and his mother a singer. He became 
independent at 14. 

“I didn’t run away, I just went up to 
Vermont to work on a farm for a 
while, living with my aunt and uncle. 
Then I went off to the American 


Academy of Dramatic Arts in New 
York, where I got a scholarship. I 
also sang in nightclubs. I sang in Hair 


and I sing a little- in Beauty and the 
Beast, but I'm too lazy to be a 
professional singer. 

“You know who’s a great singer? 
The actor Robert Duvall. He’s mar- 
ried to my sister, who's a really sweet 
singer, and when we get together, we 
have the most beautiful singing ses- 
sions.” 

John married at 17, and though 
he’s now divorced, he doesn't regret 
a thing. He has not remarried, "not 
yet.” He has Iwo children, a daugh- 
ter of 17 and a son of 16. Both are 
with him in Israel, his son on a 
kibbutz. 

“1 was married very young and 
had children very young and I'm still 
very young, unfortunately,” he says. 
“I’m eager to grow up a bit. It’s not 
happening as quickly as I'd like to.” 

SAVAGE regrets “not having more 
education. I’m interested in a lot of 
things. I love art and music and 
theatre and literature, especially the 
early American essayists like Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” 
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HE WANTED to act from the tiqie 
he was about five, “and I think I’ve 
been very lucky, always. I’ve had 
nothing but breaks. I’ve had great 
experiences and others less great, 
and my work has been even more 
fulfilling.” 

Most of his roles have been se- 
rious. ‘‘I love tragedy, 1 love 
humour, and T love humanity. I 
think humanity is really humorous 
tragedy. I find a great deal of pathos 
in life. It's so easy to take a position 
with hate and anger. 

“I sometimes wish that all fights 
could actually be held in . a ring, 
where anger could be expressed 
blow by blow. With all the frustra- 
tion and misunderstanding there is in 
the world, let’s work it out face to 
face, not get so complicated with 
computerized missile sites and what- 
ever." 

After playing anti-heroes while 
that was the fashion in films, what 
does he think about the trend back to 
the super-heroes, with the Chuck 
Norris and Sylvester Stallone type of 
vehicle? 

“It’s entertainment, and it fills 
certain audience needs. I don’t take 
it all that seriously. I don't think 
anyone does. I think Stallone is a 
great guy, one of the most amazing 
young men in the film business, a 
very funny, sensitive, Interestingi 
kind of guy. He isn’t anything like his 
characters." 

SAVAGE is more excited by film 


than theatre now. "Film is more 
difficult. The different technical 
areas, the camera work, the lighting, 
it all amazes and excites me and I'in 
just starting to appreciate ail the 
different ways to approach it. 

"The stage is good training. Regu- 
lar theatre is like going to the gym, 
and doing Shakespeare is like being 
in the Marine Corps.” I gasp at this 
unusual definition. He grins. “Well, 
you know, it’s all that training, all 
that thought in every sentence, the 
emotional involvement, the physical 
energy and exercise you need just to 
cope with it." 

He promptly proceeds to recite 
Mercutio’s most famous speech from 
Romeo and Juliet. His diction is 
excellent. *Tve played both Mcreu- 
tio and Romeo." he comments. 

He has been familiar with Jews all 
his life. He joined the Broadway 
production of Fiddler on the Roof 
shortly before Zero Mostel left the 
cast, playing the Russian who mar- 
ries the youngest daughter, Chava. 

“I grew up on Long Island," he 
explains. "Old Bethpage is a name 
from the Bible. It was an open 
environment, a great neighbour- 
hood with great teachers, so there 
was a lot of curiosity, and people 
were open and sharing. I’d sing in 
the Catholic church sometimes, then 
I’d check out the synagogue with my 
friends there, and I’d go back to sing 
in the Dutch Reformed church. 

"That open society is the best part 
of living in the United States. Or at 
least it should be.” o 
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The Hablmah National Theatre hosts the Israel Ballet: 

HABIMAH, TEL AVIV: Tuesday, Aug. 19. 8.30 p.m. Wednesday, Aug. 20, 5.00 p.m. 
Thursday, Aug. 21. 6:30 p.m. Saturday, Aug. 23; q.GO p.m. Surtday, Aug. 24, 5.00 p.m. 
Mdrtday, Aug. 26, 5,00 p-m. 

JERUSALEM THEATRE: Wednesday, Aug. 27*, 8.30 p.m. Thursday, Aug. 28, S.30 p.m. 
HAIFiA MUNICIPAL THEATRE: Thursday, Sept. |4, 8.30 pm 
Saturday; Sept. 6, $.00 p.m. 

TICKETS: Tel Aviv- Mein distributor-- Le'en, 101 DIzengoff (Hod Passage) tet. 23 1189, 
250888, 247373. Hablmflh Theatre, 10-30 a.m.-1.0Q p.m.; 5.30-7.30 p.m. Jerusalem - 
Main distributor- Bbnot-Kla'lm. andthe Jerusalem Thealie, Tel. 02-667167. Haifa - Main 
dlstiibulor- Garber. 129 6derol Harass!, Tat.p4-384.7T7. ' ••! : 

; ■ • Discounts for organized groups. 

4^ Credit card hqkfera - Ttctartrpn, Tet.'Q3-753ig66. 04-38801 i . ' 
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This Week in Israel *T 

JERUSALEM MUSEUMS 


Between BCtS Marsha Pomerantz 




this week at the 
israel museum jerusalem 



EXHIBITIONS 

K*fcef Hlnnom — Includes Priestly BlBuIng: The oldest 
Biblical Inscriptions and other objects. 


A MAN AND HIS LAND - THE MOSHE DAYAN 
COLLECTION- (Goldman Schwartz Hall). 
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jJjjJjjJ - 8mal1 “ •'« In H to, art and the children % world (Ruth Youth 

Jewels of Children's Literature — celebrating the 10th anniversary of the E3an- 
Yitzhak Award - outside Youth Wing library. 

Joel Kantor: Photographs of Israel (Barbara A Isidore M. Cohen Gallery), 
ona Hundred WOrks on Paper from tha Museum’s Collection (Spertus Hall - 
closes Aug. 30J, 

Art^fn Context - Audio Visual program of development of Israel Art (Spertus 

'■N«« Mtawh" - contemporary Idem for Light in Jewish Ritual (Margulfea 
Hell - doses Aug. 30). 

S®" 1 *52 ®f * h ® ” Ancient cargoes from the Carmel Coast. Archaeo- 

logical (Rockefeller) Museum. 

Permanent exhibitions of Archaeology. Judalca and Ethnic Art. 

EVENTS. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

332?' ■ 22 *! \ 5™ ,Th8 ? avan Collection- Gallery Talk by Lena Charash 

f a J n,ly Ha PP«ning: Light classical music 

with tha Harmonla Woodwind Ensembl e at the Tlcho House Garden. 

YOUTH WIND ' : 

Wfloa Hours Sun. Mon. Wad. Thure. IB-12, 14-16, Til. « 633278 

“37 fe^lS ° P€n SUn ‘ M ° n ‘ W ° d ' Thure * W-WJO, 14—17, Tubs. 

Registration for Youth Wing courses 1986-1987 now In Draoren 

WeSSS dayll at '“-OO^KJ^ell^BSk h ° Ur 8981 4 ,~? w,,h Btelfl Lipkln. 
(InEngJMt^agas 3-6^* PtetoB . and Book PWamswIth puppets and songs 

w, ' h *•— Am '*- 

« SiTlSra at0rVlBll,n « for chlw «n 0~10 wlth Menehem Regcv 

ClSs^PuiJply. 00 ^ 12f30: BECAU8E ? F THE H0 LE8 IN THE 
GUIDED TOURS 

Tu J ? , .. Wtod ‘ Thiin - M* 1 1 :00, Sun. 1 5:00 Tuas. is an 

** ■ ■ 

Hockafdlar Muaaumt 8uh< Frf. 11 : 00 . 
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AT HOME - AWAY HUM HOME 





Director In exile Lubimov (left), and wedding scene from the current Habimah production of The Sunset. 


LATE MORNING. Director Yuri Odessa slang,” he says, though he 
Lubimov sits in the foyer cafe of has been told that the translation by 
Habimah, the national theatre, Nili Mirsky Is a very good one “I 
drinking white wine with ice. It is the tried to convey to the ictors that in 
only way to beat a hangover , he says. Odessa people never speak normal- 
He was up until 4 a.m. drinking with ly. They say everything upside 
m | n ?’ , , „ . . down.” The interpreter's example in 

Exited from the Soviet Union - Hebrew sounds reminiscent of 
not a Jew - he didn t know what a Cockney slang, at least in the sense 
concentration of friends he had in that you say what you don’t mean. 
Israel. The Russian intelligentsia In some circles, Lubimov has the 
came to greet him with tears in their reputation of being a tyrant in his 

srok«womnn din lnl| 0 *!?• theatre dbecdon - but «* Y °ssi Banai points 
E* 1 ' A " d the y ve come out, the theatre is not a democracy, 
from Haifa, Jerusalem and Rehovot He personally would be glad to 
to see his production of Isaac Babel’s translate with his body anything 
™ e j! mset : .. Lubimov told him to do. But. sayl 

l.nnHnf 1 * J*?? *. dlreclors sa ? tbe Banai, adopting a suitably morose 
artl,t ,s nppanent in the expression, "Israeli actors look as if 
£hn£?' S ^°TY^ Banai, they’ve just swallowed mothballs, 
who has stopped by to be introduced and came to work with a sour face. " 

an , d J? Pay hS 9° m P ,iments - , Lubimov: “All actors are like 

T’miiL?" b ® 8f nc ™ us becau « .‘ha*- Rehearsals in the morning, a 
I m leaving, gnns Lubimov, speak- show at night, day after day Onlv 
mg through an interpreter . English acton! are diiferenL 

No, Banai insists, the admiration demand more rehearsals.” y 


would have been the same produc- 
tion.” True, it’s important to de- 
velop working relationships among 
the actors and designers, but he 
doesn’t think that is the crucial de- 
termining factor. 

LUBIMOV’S CLASH with the 
Soviet authorities occurred when he 
was in London in 1983, directing a 
stage version of Crime and Punish- 
ment. After a Korean plane was 
downed over Siberia, he gave an 
interview to The Times which was 
critical of the Soviet authorities. 
They summoned him back im- 
mediately, and he refused to go - 
saying thai lie hnd to complete re- 
hearsals, and in any case was in bad 
health and needed some treatment. 


is' genuine. ‘'Usually they see a pro- 
duction and say, ‘What, /or that they 
had to bring someone from abroad?’ * 
Sunset is the story of an aging, 
e^hy Jewish icarter frdm Odessa 


In fact, Lubimov divides actors 
roughly into two types: those who 
will do anything, and those who take 
it hard when told that a sentence 
must be spoken “just so. ” 


earthy Tnuikk v? , lUiU a sentence 

rSTO i e X? ii?. rt ? r V° m Odessa must be spoken “just so. ’’ 

“Actors sometfmes forget they’re 
"LhlJJjk !9 ver /° Bessarabia, the actors, not the director.” He always 
s ^ mbb J 9? b ?awn on eat th . When his : .shows them maquettes of the set and 
0 !i her 8 dar, ‘ has them ,isten to the music, so that 
fhefr "frihSrifef 5 b »h‘ ng l° ne 0li u ? f unt| erstand the concept of the 

PJ. ay .. as he e ™ s J? n ? it- VBafif I tell 


fatfe break his spiriUpd take ovei 
tlje wniily business, with him around 
as awhlkingeorpse. , 

LIUBIMOV sets up a series of 


all, the wunderkind will be no hwi- 
der when it finally comes into the 
world. Arid every parent wants his 
child to be special.” 


J, L,— “F. " soiira OI — , r. ***• 

cleanly-crafted tableaux that appear ' 

ahd disappear behind a curtain of jHE EXILE says he feels at home In 

“JM“. pis experience '.at La Seals. ^ israel. Not only because of the Rus- 


Vpvent Garden drid the Paris Opera s,an population here, but also be- 
arq evident : ib the way he weaves : rause .Hablmab had its roots in Most 
music-plbeita very different kind of ™ w - Some nostalgia penetrates the 
mysm- 1 nio jhe production , partly in‘ ^nversation from time .to time: ab- 
tne form ;of >: wandering female ; ° ut Yevgeni Vakfr tango v. the young :• 
mjnstrel (Efdnna Roth). He elicits a . i Arawniai^ prrtdgd of Konstahtiri •: 
stirTing | and iet^sual 1 peHpriiigSe ; | t ? n . i ? ,a 1 vs K who helped shape; the ' • 
frpiri YosstiPollek, the -Iead_, particii- , l • g ,n a I . H a bi ra a h company and 
. l^rlym a slosfry pub Scene. \ - " > Who§e 1922. production .61 The Dyb* 
real, carterslike that in 1 ^legendary. , -j . ■ . 

say8 Lubimoy..‘qf you go ^ Temain of Habi^ » 

i i !!' Put awaV giass after '.r Russiari^adition? / ; 

H iw teke' ah to .be iiivited 

i*vW 1! wi'. *W)iptV did you’ ; > a ck?V jokeaLubimov., .; ; ^ • . ' 

here to eat?’ ” l . W . ^ 4 • Atl^ato4S.%'ccMis«eIl«[doai'&ro^ - . . 

wib t AVmo A i.!' V!lone Mrs6ri*'.he''eJcnlflEnftVTh«'rtlrtKi- 



here,”’ he recalls, with no small 
satisfaction at his riposte, however 
much he suffered. 

He was officially declared an 
enemy of the people by Chernienko, 
and has since required intermittent 
physical protection. Though he is 
acclaimed for his work in major 
theatres of the world, lie has no 
home, and no language - at least no 
verbnl Innguagc - other than Rus- 
sian. 

In the "red city” of Bologna, he 
says, he was prevented from working 
because the Soviets threatened to 
withhold all urtt exchanges If Lubi- 
mov were permitted to direct in the 
opera house there. Former French 
culture minister Jncques Lang 
wanted to give Lubimov p theatre In 
Paris, "but the- communists bro- 
tested. ‘Why do we need a man here 
who will get five limes a worker’s 
salary?; they wanted to know. Weil, 
the .world is big even without 
France." • • . )} - >,.* 

. .From; Tel Ayiv he . goes oil td 
Stockholm to work with Ingmar 
Bergtapn’s cast, He )s also going to 
direct in the U.S. for the first time- 
in Washington i Chicago and Boston. 

. Our conversation Is interrupted, 
several more .times: Besides Bpnaj, 
he has a visit i from Ning-MikhOels,' 
Widow of the Russian Yiddish actOr 
Solomon Mikhoels; 1 who was Wiled 
bystalinjfromalocalRussranjOur- 
nalist- Wnltino !fnr o fAiu iunrHc with V 
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Ally Sheedy: showing the stamina to survive outside the closed circuit of teenage movies. 


CONSIDERING this summer’s arid 
Slmscape, one pot-boiler worse than 
the next, Short Circuit looms as a 
kind of entertainment giant. It 
wouldn’t have rated so high in other 
circumstances, but it is without any 
doubt a cute little movie with plenty 
of amusing gags, both' in the story 
and iu the dialogue. 

John Badham's new movie is a 
vast Improvement on his last effort, 
American Flyer. A combination of 
harmless war games and ET on 
wheels, packed with tributes to ev- 
erybody and everything, from 
George Raft and the Three Stooges 
to his own Saturday Night Fever, 
ohort Circuit unfolds its naive story 
in a smooth and pleasant fashion, 

enough*^ or ^ nid but refreshing 

,The ominous' introduction tends 
L° s , 0 mewhat misleading. A 
beautiful lawn, covered with fragile 
“owers, is Crushed under heavy tank 

.5J n *i disturbing the Idyllic silence 
with their deafening rumble. Fncing 
J? ar moured attack are some mlser- 
“fj old-fashioned fortifications; 
obviously doomed to be destroyed. 
Vheo, several strange periscopes 


f m !i r £n * rom beb incF the piles of 
'™' fil L ed sacks. They emit deadly 

• raysanc^ pne by pne, the attackers 

. are pulverized. . 

ABOUT as far as the Se- 

Sfi e ® ent of the fiIm 8 oes before 
. ^nglplighLsati^Thepen- 
SE2.* ® nc ® their iob is done, 
their. positions arid turn 
of sophisticated 
? msefamw moving on 

• ;f e W L d exceptionally, well disci-. 

• ' •' ’r hat -.Wld constitute the 

^morrow; The aridiepce 

' .' i 3!®“: w ? tch »ng trie mari- 

; • r-SS^fe^^ithe'riead Of the 
■I worect Droudlv Ihtrr^Hpnc Mia nsui 


tb .the| t^peption 
ii.- QV ^ 1 i tb ^ .deyeiopment; 
■' : heW inyentiori, there to 

y a ^,°n by.tfe Tqri brother^ of 


the mighty robots, who have been 
trained to handle lighter jobs, such 
as mixing cocktails, serving sand- 
wiches and throwing out the gar- 
bage. 

Meanwhile, the five steel warriors 
are recharged, and .that’s where the 
accident happens. A thunderbolt 
strikes the electricity circuit, and 
Robot No. 5 gets such a shock that it 
becomes a living being, not just a 
machine that can be switched off. 

As if this weren't bad enough, the 
newly-born mutant - more than 
machine, less than human - is left to 
roam the Oregon countryside alone, 
which supplies the reason for a chase 
thnt takes up the rest of the picture. 
Number Five, as he is familiarly 
referred to, finds refuge in the home 
of a young woman who thinks for*a 
while that ho is a Martian, to be 
added to her large collection of pets. 
There ho goes through all the encyc- 
lopedias in her library, feeds himself 
on a 24-hour diet of TV, and de- . 
yclops a personal vocabulary of his 
own, at first rather shaky, but impro- 
ving all the time, 

THE ARMY, however, is on his trail. 
The army may be stupid, but it is as 
persistent as a bulldog that has set its 
mind on a bone. Also on his tracks 
,'are the young scientist who invented 
him . and his Hindu assistant, but 
their intentions are not as lethal as 
those of the men in uniform. 

It takes some time for Number 
. : Five to convince the others that he's 
i really alive aiid not ' an inanimate 
thing made of circuits, nuts and 
' bolts., He has to bring the young 
■womgn flowers and sweep her off 
her feet with the dancirtg technique 
; ;he picked up from Travolta before 
7 she perceives tlie soul behind fhe 
1 stee|., Not until he explodes .into 
/ peolsof laughter; at one of thegeien- 
1 tlst’s b ad jokes is the latter con- 
vinced that his contraption has in- 
; deed a mind of its own. 

■ As fbr the army, you just have Kv 
1 sell them an illusion and. make them 
belieyethey have won. their battles in . 


order to get them off your back, as 
Number Five is quick to learn. 

Badham has made some clever 
choices that contribute enormously 
to the effectiveness of this picture. - 
First of all, he hasn’t even tried to 
make the robot look human at any 
stage of the game. This is obviously a 
machine, but that makes it all the 
more amusing and smart, without 
the coyness of something like 
D.A.R.Y.L., which propounded a 
similar idea. He also never dwells 
too much on the philosophical 
aspects of the story, things such ns 
conscience, soul, responsibility. 
That would have spoiled the fun and 
after alL no one had another Blade 
Runner in mind here. 

While the movie does make fun of 
the military establishment and Us 
single-minded fixation on destruc- 
tion at fill costs, this is never taken 
further ;than gentle chiding. The 
bumbling officer is more grotesque 
than villainous and so are his men. 

The best gags are the purely comic 
ones, with no other intention than to 
make you laugh. Whether It’s the 
carefril way Number Five's move- 
ments are orchestrated to deliver the 
kind of acting you'd expect from an 
experienced trouper, the use of 
.different tones of voice, imitating 
.television inspiration; or the scene in 
which he rewires some of the other 
robots to behave in a most inde- 
corous way, just like the Three 
Stooges. . 

Verbally, most of the laughs are 
handed to Fishef' Stevens, as the 
Hintiu'rifho says hiS family originated 
in Pittsburgh, not quite the capital of 
. India, j Steve Giitteribergv : - who . 
looked so forlorn in Pplice Academy 
UI, relilrris here to his more com* 

. fortable Cocoon identity; *and A;ily 
Sheedy shows she has the stamina to 
survive outside trie dosed circuit of 
teenageimoVies, Arid finally, there, is ■ 
Austin Pendejton in another of his- 
caricatures, as the sdebtist who nas^ 
. sold put to the businessman Iri him, 
A typical case of schizophrenia 1 |or: 

, the scholars of the late 20d tfcfentqfy. ,- : o'< 


This Week in Israel -T 

037532222 JERUSALEM JEWELRy 


A 


MORE 
GOLD JEWELRY 
FOR YOUR MONEY 

Buy your gold chains, rings, bracelets, earrings and. 
pendants direct from. the factory showroom 


odipciz 


The largest 
manufacturers 
of gold jewelry 
in the Middle 
and Far East 


; wS? 


Address: Jerusalem, 4/6 Yad Harutzim Street, Talpiot 
Open: Sunday -Thursday 9am-5.30prn, 

Friday 9 am -12 pm Buses: 5.6,7.14,21 


JERUSALEM 


Decoration 


TOBY DESIGNS 

* All kinds of work 

carried out. , 

* Interior design. / 

* Professional advice, / 

* Curtain and uphol- / 

story materials. j 

* Exclusive calling and 1 

floor coverings. I 

* Decorating eccessq- l 

. riw. • I' 

91 Jaffa Rd. "■ t I 

Tel. (02) 224376,246924 


SERVICES 


ISRAELI ARMY/NAVY SURPLUS 

* UNIFORMS * INSIGNIAS 
•COMMANDO* MIL'ITARIA 

* T SH1RTS-SWEAT SHIRTS 
Custom group ordon from Nl8 B 
42 Jiffs Rd., Zion 8q., 02-223810 

13 Gan Vshuds Bt., 02-221644 




*• PIONEER WOMEN 
Tourist Department 

-■ : i" j Morning. ’fqujri; T-i 

.Cal | lof rararvatibr^t; . |.- ' - . l 
Taj Avlvi-Hlstadrut HaadqUarfars 
7-7 93; 'Arlpsorpff .Street '■ 

',! Tfll. (Q3J : 2.1 0791 , : ;431841 1 
• ; Jenisafam.’ J 7, Strdu»? St. , , 

. ! . i"r.' : Tel. (0?) 24497S; 1. . 7. 
H4|faV Tag (04)B41791;e>fti 24 tj 

; s '' HKfelifi : 


1X24 PlonMrWomsrtin 

nV j • Social Service Institutions . 
; J- Uifflughout Isrsaj^ 


Tha Voluntary Tou- 
rlst Service sjts In tha jPVIB 
lotibln of tha fpllow- ""■"IP 
■ InghotalitnJBrusalam ‘ II 

fii»rn 6 pmto 8 pih : J 

King David, Shalpm, Ram, Moriah, . 
' ; . ' l^romma, . Plan, .Eli on, Windmill,, 
kliig Solomon,, Ramada Ranaissanria. 
Thairpentral offjca Is lotatad etitha 
;! - Jaffa Qqta. T*UD2) 288140 (8.3d B m 
' to 1 2.3(1 pm), ; ■ 

- . Whether you viiarit free advica .diver 
a ctjip of .coffee, information or dlrinor 
, at a typical Israaj} family home; they : 
ere thera to serve you, the tourist., 


dJ 'Sy'J&SL, 
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K FAR VITKIN 


mJ'A* ■*- 

| TiitniiNnst 

■y A3* restaurant 

1 ’ A 317 Mayirkcm St. 

1 I JiL | Tel Aviv 

I ^ Td. 034-13216, 

I H 458785,451282 

I Open: lunch & dinner 

"bonus coupon ' 

I LUNCHTIME: 26% discount. 

DINNER: 10% discount for cash. 

1 5% discount tor credit card. Only 

| American Ex [ires* card accepted. 
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• EILAT 

•HADAR, HAIFA 
•HERZLIYA (FREE TIME) 

• HAMASHBIR 
(DIZENGOFF CENTER) 

(KOSHER) 
•JERUSALEM 
(OPENING SOON) 

• KAZRIN 
•KIRIAT ELIEZER 

• RAMAT GAN 
(ALL THE BEST) 

(KOSHER) 
•RISHON LEZION 
•ROSH PINNA 
•TIBERIAS 
(KOSHER) 
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Exclusive French Cuisine 


Inlernaiioiial Standard 
Rich, varied genuine 
French dishes 
Original French 

wines & liqueurs 

* Particular ambiance 
* Five - siar service 

* Soothing background 

music by an 
accomplished pianist 


ifl coQunit 


The discriminate restaurant 
for iliscriininate people. 


82 Hayarkon St., 
Tel Aviv. 

Tel. 03-653638, 
655160, 659582. 



|S J ’Exclusive hall for special 
. occasions and functions. 

’ Grill restaurant 
for gourmet cuisine 
Kosher Lemahedrln 

"t*I. for reservations: (03) 664303/4/5. 
Bet Haisxtll, 2 Kaufman St., Tel Aviv. 




NETANYA 


fiS RESTAURANT 

yang-fze cj>it)es< 

A Unique Experience In Qlatt Kosher 
Chinese CuUine. Open noon— 3 pm, 
6-11 pm. Catming and take-away. 

I 1 1 King David St., Notanyn 
L— Tel. (053) 22847,41900 


TEL Am 
TOURS 


iSC^S 


C( Jaftmtmfc 

■ ^ i) ijiihood.vj 

I Ki:M« It li I Si Al KAN! 

HAIFA 



< >pcn for 
Lunch & Dinm-r 
HLM.NI SS |.UN< II 
only N.I.s 17.00 
iiu I. choice <>! wine 

1)1 ink t ol Icf nulririi* 
ori (lit: Icn.iie. 
Uiklct tin- m.in;it;i'Hk*ni 
ol Antoine ,m J I’.ml. 

1 f> \ lien Yehudi Si . 

I cl. lot tc’srt v.nions. 

(o:u -M170I) 


RESTAURANTS 


The Most Famous Chinese Restaurants in Haifa 

PAGODA GHINbDNG 

I OPEN FOR LUNCH & DINNER. AIR CONDITIONED! 


1 Bat Gallm Ave. 
'Bat Golim, Haifa 
Tat. 04-524586 


TEL 4 W 

o« 


126 Hanassi Ava. 
Central Carnial Haifa 
Tel. 04-381308 


SERVICES 










DAILV BUS 

*25- *20* - One way 

*40 - *30* - Tel Aviv ■ Cairo - Tel Aviv 

*73 ■ *63* • Tel Aviv - Cairo -Tel Aviv 

. cn . + 3 nlgnts on B.B. basis 

*79 . *69* - 4 day s/3 nights on B.B, 
basis + panoramic tour 
*125 - -1 aayi/3 nights on half board 
2 days of touring In Cairo, Giza 
Pyramids 

*320- 8 day i/7 nlohls on halfboard 
basis. Touring in Cairo, 

Luxor and Aswan. 4 star 
hotels fn upper Egypt. 


• • Only in Tel Aviv subject to 
C oniula.te office hours, 

ON A BUDGET? 

But to and from Cairo + 3 nights 
accommodation. 

* * Hotel Lotus US* 54. 

One way US* 44 . 

* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 
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Au Sahara, 17 Jaffa Roud. Jeni- 
salom . Kosher. American Express 
cards. 

DON T let them foot you. Cous- 
cous. however evocative the name is 
of romance in Rabat, intrigue in 
1 franc, Bogart in Casablanca, is real- 
ly nothing hat semolina. And semo- 
lina is just about what I had enough 
of in I he first five years of my life. So 
even though I enjoy Moroccan 
cuisine more perhaps (him any 
other, I nevoi order couscous. 

Here it came uninvited. It was 
served on a separate platter, accom- 
panying both niy companion's chick- 
en hijme (casserole) and my mixed 
grill. Apart from including chick- 
peas, it had nothing to soften ntv 
(very personal) hostility to (lie hard 
wheat. The chicken, 1 am sorry to 
say, lasted as though it had been 
plain boiled, not casseroled, and the 
almond-raixin-omon sauce had been 
udded, instead of being the coukinu 
agent. * 

The mixed grill would have been 
merely a skewer of shishlik and a 
kabnb, had I not asked paitieularly 
fur Hurgaa (spited sausage), to 
which I ant partial. The shishlik 
could well have been lamh instead of 
the turkey which Ills become more 
normal in Israel. It was suitably 
fatly, tender and sweet. 'Hie kabah 
was not the Balkan-style sausage 
shape but like a flat rissole. It was as 
stodgy as the shishlik was light and 
resembled a flying saucer unable to 
take off. The sausage had little fla- 
vour, other than pepper. 

The hors d’oeuvre had not been 
much to write home about, either. 
My mixed “Aliza" salad was slightly 
peppery but otherwise of little taste; 
a tomato concoction, some carrot 
and a cabbage salad with mint. My 
companion’s “cigars” and pastils 
were likewise bland, although the 
pastry was well-done, fresh and 
crisp, if a little greasy. 

For dessert, we shared almond 
cake which turned out to be some- 
thing between baclava and strudel. It 
was tasty, but unsatisfactory, being 
neither the one nor the other. It 
lacked the fruitiness of the Viennese 
and the honey of the Turkish sweet. 

Wc concluded respectively with a 
l urkisn coffee and a mint lea, both 
above avernge. 


The bill. NIS 6(1 . including service 
- hut withoui tip. 

1 his included a half-bottle of 
wine. Nil, it was. in fact, a quarter of 
two hollies. Our glasses were filled 
at the table with a meaty Montfort 
Cabernet Sauvignon. But the second 
glass was ol a different, and inferior, 
product. 

I his was symbolic of Au Sahara. 
The closed street ilooi, daikcncd 
windows, lighting through brass lan- 
terns and candles and, dimly, 
through a tessellated ceiling, neatly 
clothed ami u/iructivcly set tables, 
menu in tim e languages, ihe dis- 
play of Moroccan Jewish hiic-a- 
hrae, original water colours of 
Moroccan scenes, banquettes and a 
general quietude all suggested' n 
sumptuous, or even exotic, repast. 

Alas, tile cuisine was pit/adahc, 
the wine glasses dirty ( visibly so even 
in the dim light), the scivice inordi- 
nately slow fm the simplicity of Ihe 
dishes ami (lie portions not gener- 
ous. The bill was, uccmilingly, Ion 
high. 

Bui tlieie was still an ail o! mys- 
tery about the place. Sonic 
unsavoury-looking cliamctcis who 
seemed Imbilues were politely told 
they were not welcome just then 
when they sidled in late in the even- 
ing, ami a( our next table a cabal of 
politicians, at home in the surround- 
ings. were discussing party affairs in 
subdued tones. They included an 
MK recently hack from a mission in 
his native land, a high-up in the 
prisons service, and a former MK 
busy in Jerusalem. I he atmosphere 
muffled their conversation. 

I have described Au Sahara as a 
half-empty glass. Perhaps that is tin- 
fail. The price was a little expensive 
for the food and level of service. But 
the atmosphere was a bonus rather 
than a trap. It would make dining out 
more worth the money if all “popu- 
lar" restaurants were to add a special 
atmosphere. The cost is not great 
and is mainly one-time. Attention to 
decor and to other distinguishing 
touches adds more than trimmings in 
the kitchen towards a pleasanter 
meal. p 

P.S. The Japanese “prawn substi- 
tute" I mentioned last week, known 
as zahavil in Hebrew, is in fa? f 
pollock, or pollock, un exotic Pacific 
Ocean cousin of the common Atlan- 
tic and North Sea cod. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST IS, 1986 


I Stephanie Aluicu Schripur, 
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ATLAS I". nltci all the pi i anises, we 
really are going to see the long- 
awaited sequel In the )«■'. Mini.Mt’i 
series. Lev. Prime Minis hr, by the 
same wit tv writing team, lonullum 
Lynn ami Antony Jay. ami stalling 
llic two magnilieeiiily tongue-in- 
cheek and loot-iii-niouih aelors, 
Nigel Hawthorne ami Paul l-dding- 
(oii. who eiuleuied themselves so 
much to am lienees in the eailier 
scries, begins at ‘h.Uinn Monday. 

This is in h the only liisl-elass Brit- 
ish series comineiieing next week. 
The higlilv-acelaiined documentary 
series but of bnpiiv. a 1 4-pai t- 
series that took five years to make, 
tells the xloiy ol Britain’s liausfer of 
power over a 33-year period to 4 1 ) 
ncwly-indepeiulenl nations. Until 
August 15. I‘)47, Britain governed 
the largest and most populous 
empire in the world. That empire 
began to shrink when India and 
Pakistan were accorded independ- 
ence, The last to achieve it was 
Southern Rhodesia, known since 
April 1980 as Zimbabwe. Half a 
century earlier, half the globe was 
directly or indirectly governed by 
Britain, France, Holland, Portugal 
and Belgium. By 1980, the grandeur 
of all these empires had dissipated, 
i Only small residues remained. Gra- 
nada Television limited its engross- 
ing saga to the British Empire 
alone. The front row scat to the 
unfolding of contemporary history 
awaits your presence at 6:32 on 
Tuesday. 

BUT FIRST THINGS first. In store 
at 4:30 this afternoon is the return of 
Buck Rogers, the space pilot pro- 
jected 500 years in tunc to the 25th 
century. This afternoon’s episode is 
entitled Space Vampire. 'I he series 
replaces The A - Team . 

At 9: 1 5 tonight , a galaxy of home- 
grown entertainers including among 
others Yardcnu Arazi, liana A vital, 
Yizhar Cohen, Avi Tojcdano and 
Yehuda Polikcr appear under the 
banner From Ashkelon with Love. 
The show was filmed in the Ashke- 
lon Holiday Village. 

The feature film at 111:05 is Nevada 
Smith , .directed by Henry Hathaway, 
and with a cast that includes Steve 
McQueen, Karl Malden, Brian 
Keith, Arthur Kennedy, Suzaimc 
Plcshette and Martin Landau. It is 
the story of Max, the half-breed son 
of a white father ami an Indian 
mother, whose parents are mur- 




















Annabel Leventon and Robin Ellis in tonight's late movie. 


dcred by three gunmen. He swears 
to avenge their death and doggedly 
tracks down the killers. The main 
clement of the film is the effect on 
Max's character of his relentless pur- 
suit. 

THIS YEAR marks the 10th 
anniversary of Jewish settlement in 
Samnria. Some of the personalities 
behind the movement, who are still 
active in community life in Samaria, 
will be interviewed at 8:30 tomorrow 
evening. Also appearing on the 
programme will be the Samaria re- 
gional choir. 

A rerun of the 75th anniversary 
celebrations of Tel Aviv, previously 
screened a little over a year ngo, will 
be shown at 9:30 tomorrow. The 
programme features leading enter- 
tainers and public figures such as 
Nurit Galron, Yaffa Yarkoni, 
Shmucl Rodcnsky (whose own ?5th 
birthday programme was rescreened 
two weeks ngo). Raphael Klatzkin, 
Sari Tzuriel, Ychornm Garni, Shlo- 
mo Lahal, former U.S. ambassador 
Sam Lewis. Teddy Kollek, Egyptian 


Charge d’ Affaires Mohamed Bns- 
siouni, and Lova Eliav. 

And for those who believe that 
good things are worth waiting for, at 
11:20 there’s a Yorkshire Television 
production, Demons. Starring 
Robin Ellis, Gary Bond, Annabel 
Leventon, Janet Key and Laliy Bow- 
ers. The story is about a couple who 
live happily together in unmarried 
bliss until one- of the woman’s former 
lovers appears on the scene. His 
return is a prelude to the surfacing of 
the demons of obsession, jealousy 
and frustration. 

EDUCATIONAL Television gives 
us a morning feature film. The Three 
Kisses, at 10:50 on Sunday. The 
BBC production, based on a little- 
known short story, Malvina of Brit- 
tany, by Jerome K. Jerome, is about 
the inability of the residents of Cnry- 
ford to nccept the truth of the legend 
that if a fairy is kissed three limes, 
she will become human. Their rather 
mischievous and scantily-clad fairy is 
Malvina. Pretty and impulsive, she 
lends the locals a merry dance. The 


film stars Natalie Ogle and Richard 
Murdoch. 

Later in the day at 4 o'clock. 
Educational TV brings us Matti Cas- 
pi in his own shuvv. Songs That Arc 
Loved. This was Caspi’s first televi- 
sion special al ter a long hiatus during 
which he made only guesL appear- 
ances in other people's shows. 

Opera lovers may want to tune in 
even earlier at 2:15 to hear Joan 
Sutherland sing excerpts from Faust. 

Duke Ellington fans who can 
manage to slay home on Monday 
morning will be rewarded by the 
memorial concert held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. London, in tribute to the 
late Duke Ellington and his music. 
To most people, Ellington was 
synonymous with jazz, but he also 
composed religious music, which is 
the essence of Monday's 10:55 prog- 
ramme compered by Rod Steiger. 

ROY SHROEDER starts as Robbie 
in the poignant feature film. Two 
Kinds of Love, which can be seen at 
2:15 on Tuesday. Eight-year-old Rob- 
bie is very much attnehed to his 
mother but doesn't get on too well 
with his father. When his mother 
dies, .Robbfe blames his father, 
against whom he pours out the full 
bitterness of his grief. He goes to live 
with relatives, and only after much 
soul-searching does he make peace 
with his father. 

If children don't know every- 
thing there is to know about their 

f ia rents, parents often know even 
ess Hbout their children. When 
Yorkshire CID officer Ronald 
Craven’s daughter Emma is shot and 
dies in his arms, his colleagues inter- 
pret her murder as an act of 
vengeance by someone whom 
Craven once arrested. However, he 
discovers that his daughter worked 
for a secret ecologicnl group and that 
her murder has nothing to do with 
him. His investigation leads him into 
a mysterious world of international 
espionage. The BBC's six-part thril- 
ler, Edge of Darkness, written by 
Troy Kennedy Martin, stars Dob 
Peck. The scries begins at 10:20 p.m. 
on Tuesday. 

COMPARATIVELY recent history 
is recaptured on the screen at 11 
o'clock on Wednesday morning with 
part one of the series, The Invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. The 
documentary reconstructs the events 


leading up to the incursion by Rus- 
sian and other Warsaw Pact troops, 
and conveys the attitudes of Czech 
leaders to the conquering forces. 

The suspense thriller. Blow Out. 
at 1(1:05 (Ui Wednesday stars John 
Travolta and Nancy Allen. Travolta 
plays Jack Terri, a television news- 
man who, out on a recording job, 
sees a cur out of control after a 
tire-hurst, and plunging into a river. 
Terri dives into the water, and res- 
cues one of the two passengers. 
When he plays his tape at the studio, 
he hears the unmistakable sound of a 
gunshot. Terri is convinced that the 
other occupant of the car did not die 
by accident and that he has a mur- 
der on his hands. But he has a tough 
time proving it. 

The second in the four-part Thurs- 
day night series Visiting Card will be 
screened at I J : 10. The scries is de- 
signed to present the works of prom- 
ising graduates and final-year stu- 
dents of this country's film and tele- 
vision schools. 

ON ISRAEL Radio's Network One 
at 1 1 :05 tonight, Yitzhak Livni chats 
with Haifa Mayor Arye Gurel and 
asks him whether he has a complex 
about his dim image compared with 
that of his Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 
counterparts. The conversation also 
dwells on the legacy of Haifa’s legen- 
dary mayor Abba Khoushy, as well 
as on the city’s political identity. 

Listeners who tune into Network 
One at 9:30 tomorrow morning will 
hear Uriel Furman read Jihan, a 
short story by Ruth Baki about the 
love of a soldier on reserve duty for 
an Arab woman. The soldier fell in 
love with Jihnn, a resident of Beit 
Jain, outside Jerusalem, Lung before 
the establishment of the Stale of 
Israel. When he receives two hours 
leave after the reunification of Jeru- 
salem in June 1967, he learns that 
Beit Jala is also in Israeli hands. His 
yearning for Jihan overrides all his 
others emotions, and instead of re- 
turning home to his wife, he goes in 
the direction of Beit Jala..., 

Tomorrow’s play at 12 noon on 
the Voice of Music is Encore in an 
Empty Room, a monodrama by 
Michael Tuntski, translated by Shu- 
lamit Har-Evcn and performed by 
Zalman Leviush. Based on the life 
and fate of a Jewish concert artist in 
the USSR, it is the story of a sonata 
thni was never played. □ 
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58 Ways to s’t’re’tch 

Your Vacation Budget 


gffiee DrinkssssFree GUtss^ FreeMeals^Fre e Admissionssss 

reservations call: 1 

• Tel-Aviv 

Head office: Tat: (03)336 126 

94 Hayarkon St. 

Tel: (03)243807, 231964 
Ben Gurion Airport: 

Tel: (03)971 1604-6. 

9712323. 24 hr service 
Herzlia: Tel: (052)78777 
Netanya: Tel: (053)30616 
Jerusalem: Tel: (02)246991 -3 
Haifa: ~ 

Tel: (04)524474, 538568 
Tiberias: Tel: (067)92393 
Beer Sheva: 

Tel: (057)76681. 37558 
Eilat: Tel: (059)76139 
Office hrs: 
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Egypt 

DAILY BUS FROM 
TEL AVIVAJE8USALEM 
TO CAIRO 


One way 5 

Round trip i 

Td Aviv - Cairo - 
- Nueba (Sinai) S 

4 days from $ 35 (Na need to 
change foreign currency at border) 
7 days Cairo - Aswan $ 299 
Nila cruise Luxor ■ Aswan 


WITH THE EXPERTS 
TO THE 

Far East* ^ 

Special Air Tickets " 

To: * 

BOMBAY * 275 ? 

BANGKOK $ 370 1 

TOKYO , 423 h 

"From Athens or Cairo 


ifflhjTi Jo Egypt 

& Greece 

FROM *323 

i No need to pay travel tax or surcharge 
L ticket. Visa to Egypt not necessary > 



141 inn Qvlrol St. (next to Egyptian Embassy), 
Tel Aviv, Tel. {03) 457184, 5463075 
Tlx. IL MAZADA 371304 
i Jfiiusalem Branch 1 20 Shlomzlon 

Hamalka St., Tfll. (02) 245897 
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LOOK FOR THE SYMBOL OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FUHRIERS IN ISRAEL. 
YOUR SION OF QUALITY. 


fc| WRAP YOURSELF 
5j IN ISRAELI 
/ WARMTH, LUSH 
> ELEGANCE 
INNOVATIVE 
DESIGN. 

masterly 
expertise 
backed BY 
CENTURIES OF 
TRADITION, AND 
PRICED BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS. 
ISRAELI FURS. 

ASA TOURIST, 
VOUR ISRAELI 
FUR IS LOCALLY 
TAX FREE AND 
EXEMPT FROM 
CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S. AND EEC 
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SERVICES 
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TEL AV/V 


03-7532222 TEL AV/m SERVICES 

■ ■ ' ■ • - ■ ■ •-■ ' ‘ : U : '.t 1 tf vaYiv •• . .. -.v- 


: A NEW SERVICE! • 

• Now you'll be "pampered" just like abroad • 

• SPECIAL LIMOUSINE SERVICE * 

from your doorstep to the airport. * 

• The best way to the airport • 

• ’ V • ' Contact your travel agent. r 

#■->' ; L[ W-nes available for transfers all over the country Z 

: tal LIMOUSINE SERVICE J 


TAL ^ LIMOUSINE SERVICE 




RENT 

A CAR/W 0 

per week 
mlimitod 

mil(;ci(jo 


— < 

\ unlimited 


IE BEST PR ICES IN 

A CAR 


TOUR5 


Eurotour provides free 3S& 
transportation from your -J 

hotoi to Iti office & back. 

Posalblo to return car at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 

kfiPHOTOim 


TBL AVIV: 134 Hayarkon St. 
224623, 226 ISO 

JERUSALEM: 34 Karan Hayeiotf St. 
Til. (02| 441744 





New models. Radio. Airport or 
hotel delivery 

Ti5L n H? 1 “ B 0 * « *r«a book 
THE ROGUE'S GUIDE TO ISRAEL 

sun TOURS 

152 HAYARKON ST. 

(opp. Diplomat & Plan Hotels) 




ZZOtig 

TLX: 371 B82 SUNTR IL. 
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fiPfiRTmenTs 

aiflT 

YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR HOLIDAY 
AT A BARGAIN 
PRICE 

b e .dL , ‘ ,a, °’ " d 

f Our prices Include room claaninn 
ri .*■*! ^V l°w« changes. A|i studios 

sn? r.fk 

RJ SSL ut<,n,,l » 8nd 

The epartminti that alva you : 

iM tfts pJaswra of faalfng at homo 

with the advantage of hotel service : 
j IMF ELITE CEjNTER (Mar Canter), 88 104 EILAT 
— ' ; P ° B - ZOOT. Till. (Q89) 70136 . 


<>l- I HI- 11'in.n kahlf Mkvi-sscs in 

wiidiiu- uiiisi-iv.mon ih.it i-an u. 
;itti ihutL'il hi r|i..- Im , ii*l Suck-tv for 
i'rnli-iTinj) .if Niidm* and 4 | )t . 
Niilun.- Reserves Aiiihmiiy, um- of 
Ilif lunsl imlsUiiHlint; rs the case of 
the dt-scit ibex. 

I hescMire-lunteil iiuiniti.iiri goa( S 
5,1 c JHHk-iii residenrs .if Israel anil 
ttrore (hail once in (he 
They inhabit i| lL . rcxrkv hills 
Sirasiind I he Demi Sea ami i'n the 
A r a vn and the Gulf nl Liilal. 

The female ibex gives birth once a 
year, the lirst lime when she is about 
0. year old ami hears a single kid. 
From then on. twins are almost the 
order of the day, and the tiny kids 
are as fleet and sure as their adult 
counterparts as soon us they are a 
full 24 hours old. 

JUST I IOW well they know to jump 
{wd climb can he judged from an 
incident that occurred in 1970. The 
Nature Reserves Authority decided 
to capture some newborn kids, raise 
them in captivity, and set up a breed- 
mg group in the Hai-Bar reserve 
near Eilat. I was sent to Arad to 
receive the kids from the wardens 
who caught them and to look after 
them. 

At noon on the first day, the 
wardens brought me two tiny kids, a 
few hours old. I look care of them, 
fed them and that night, before I 
went to bed. I put them in a carton to 
sleep. Sometime in the night f 
wakened, wanted to huve n look at 
them and found the box empty. I 
searched the hotel room, but there 
were no baby ibexes to be seen. I 
searched again. The door was lock- 
ed, the windows screened. 1 went 
over and called the warden who had 
caught them. Me came to my room 
and we searched again. No kids. I 
was both puzzled and becoming de- 
sperate. 

We sat down and were talking 
when we suddenly heard a soft snort, 
something like a sneeze. Wo started 
searching again, and since the sound 
had seemed to come from above, we 
started to look at the ceiling. Jlicre 
lliey were, in the 2t) cm. space be- 
tween the air conditioner and the 
coiling, two little tawnv kids, fast 
asleep. 

THE IDEA of a breeding centre 
was a good fine, since the ibex almost 
reached extinction in the Middle 
Last, and by the lime the State of 
Israel came into being only about 17 
pairs were found in the entire area. 
Today, while still almost if not en- 
‘■rely extinct in the mountain ranges 
of North Africa and of our neigh- 
bouring stales, the ibex in Israel are 
flourishing, both in nature and in the 
breeding centre. 

They have been moved in the 
books of the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature from the 
red book, for species in danger. of 
extinction, to the green book of 
species well represented and pro- 
tected. 

lhanks to conservation at the 
nght time, they will probably never 
be moved to the black book that 
contains the names of the species 
that are totally extinct on this 
planet; * d 
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Gary Dcrtini (Jiictjudiue Dossard) Metuli Rodan 


( Alizn Aucrhach ) • V 'oav Tatmi 


OUR orchestras, struggling for sur- 
vival in the face of continually rising 
overheads and shrinking subsidies, 
always try to attract new audiences 
by a variety of gimmicks such ns 
calchy new titles for ensembles: 
“Sinfo-Kef (Israel Sinfoniettii) or 
“Amadeus" ( Israel Chamber 
Orchestra). Even so. many old- 
timers. such as laiihful followers of 
tile IPO for SO years, are compelled 
to cancel their subscriptions as they 
simply cannot afford the constant 
rise in the aiiiuial cost. Some of our 
orchestras. 1 understand, have lefi 
their pi ices out oftheii prospectuses 
for 198h/7, probably in order not to 
frighten people away. 

For the coming season, the Israel 
Sinfoniella - Beerslieba is offering 
1U concerts which are each repeated 
at home fuui limes lo satisfy all its 
local subscribers, who number 
2,110(1. In addition, the cultural cen- 
tre of Kfar Sava will again host the 
ISB for some of the conceits, while 
seven or eight of the programmes 
will be performed in Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv, with occasional visits lo 
Ashkclnn and Kchovot. 

The highlight of the season will 
undoubtedly he March 2‘>, I9K7, 
when Mstislav Rostropovich will 
play the cello concertos of Haydn 
and Saint Sneiis at a special concert 
for the Friends of the Ruhiu 
Academy in Jerusalem. 

Last season, t lie ISB recorded for 
Harmonica Mundi, a prestigious 
label. Pergulesi’s Siahut Muter, with 
the Children’s Choir of the Jeru- 
saleni Rubin Conservatoire of 
Music. They also recorded eight 
overtures for a new compact disc. 

There is hardly any turnover 
oniong the 36 musicians of the Sinfo- 
nietta, which will be celebrating its 
bar mitzva during the coming sea- 
son. For the past 10 years, Mendi 
Rodan hns been its musical adviser 
and chief conductor. 

In mid-January, the orchestra will 
pay its first visit to the Western 
Hemisphere, giving 10 concerts in 
the United Suites and Canada. In 
April, it will go to Italy for the 
second time, with up to eight con- 
certs planned. 

Mendi Rodan now spends part of 


of Belgium’s National Orchestra 
since J983. 

On Tuesday this week, Rodan 
inaugurated a special summer camp 
for the reconstituted Gadna Sym- 
phony Orchestra - already an excel- 
lent symphonic ensemble - at the 
Carmif College in Jerusalem, which 
will run until August 25. The fruits of 
this training seminar will be pre- 
sent ed at the Henry Crown Sym- 
phony I lull in Jerusalem on August 

YOAV TAI.MI devotes moie time 
than most chief conductors to the 
consolidation and development of 
the Israel Chamber Orchestra, 
whose direction he look over in 
1984. Last March, it went to Europe 
for four weeks, nerfo ruling 17 con- 
certs in Switzerland, France, Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. The ICO 
also cut its first record of sextets fur 
string orchestra by Schoenberg 
(Tnws)if(urv(l Night) and 'Tchaikovs- 
ky’s Souvenirs d Horemv. 

Most of the coming season's prog- 
rammes fall under the Amadous 
label. Twenty-one of Mozart's piano 
concertos, coupled with the master's 
last symphonies, are included in 
these cycles. All the Amadeus prog- 
rammes will also be performed in 
Jerusalem. 

Mere at home, the soloists will he 
Israeli pianists, but when the ICO 
goes on two visits to perform the 
Amadeus cycle - cadi time in nine 
concerts - in Munich. Frankl'urt-ain- 
Main and Stuttgart, the pianists will 
be German. 

In Israel, the ICO is offering a 
wide range of additional attractions, 
with an important place reserved for 
vocal programmes. Space does not 
allow further elaboration on specific 
works or artists. 

Yoav Talmi is very concerned that 
shrinking salaries are forcing mem- 
bers of the orchestra to look for 
additional outside work, and is, 
therefore, promoting the formation 
of a Friends of the Orchestra associa- 
tion, in the hope of strengthening the 
precarious situation in which the 
ICO finds itself. It may be recalled 
that through the efforts of Isaac 
Stern, the Israel Sinfonieita and the 


looking for a similar generous ges- 
ture from a benefactor. 

GARY BERTINl, who discon- 
tinued his close relationship with the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra last 
season, is by no means abandoning 
his Jcrusiuem residence and his emo- 
tional ties with Israel. Although he is 
leading a five-week seminar this 
summer at the Moznrteum in Salz- 
burg, he will also be working with 
the German Bundes Youth Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the second half 
of this month. After four days at 
Kerkrade in the Netherlands, they 
will spend four days at a camp in 
Israel, culminating in concerts at 
Kibbutz Mizra, Ein HashnFct. and a 
gala evening on September 2 at the 
Henry Crown Symphony Hall in 
Jerusalem. 

Bertini will then return to the 
Frankfurt Opera House to prepare 
for taking over the directorship in 
1987. 

A FINAL word on the Upper 
Galilee Chamber Music Days - Kfar 
Blum. Musically, it was a resounding 
success all round. All 31 artists who 
volunteered their talents to create a 
special atmosphere and present 
fnmiliar and unusual work m eight 
concerts reflected the highest tcch- 
nical and musical standards. As I was 
unable lo attend in person, 1 fol- 
lowed each programme on Kol 
Hamusiku. 

With one exception, transmission 
was faultless. On the second night, 
regrettably, the transmission hrokc 
down and while we chamber-music 
lovers waited and waited for the 
resumption of the broadcast from 
Kfar Blum, wc had to endure the 
senseless replacement from Jeru- 
salem of a recording of Tchaikovs- 
ky’s incidental music to Act One of 
.Mean Lake - better suited for back- 
ground music to tea-partv chat. To 
make matters worse, during the 
whole hour, there was not a single 
announcement to tell listeners when 
they could expect the fault to be 
repaired. This can only be inter- 
preted as complete lack of consid- 
eration for serious listeners and un- 
forgivable incompetence on the part 
of Kol Hamusika programme 


27, Kina Saul Blvd. Tal. (03) 25 7361. Information & Box Offlc.8! (03) 2S1ZB7 
VISITING HOURS: Sun.— Thun. 10 am— 2 pm. 9—9 pm; Sal. It ani— 2 pm. 
7—10 pm. Friday closed. 


EXHIBITIONS 

ISRAELI SUMMER 

A new and enlarged selection end new acquisitions from the Israeli Art Collec- 
tion. 

EDVARD MUNCH: DEATH, LOVE AND ANXIETY. A selection from the 
Collection of Edvard Munch Prints donated by Charles tt Evelyn Kramer. New 
York. 

PRINT INTO PRINT. Works by Six Israeli Artists: Abramian. Gerahunl, Llfehltz, 
Kadlshmen, Schmidt, Tumerkln. 

FRANK STELLA-HAD GADYA. A series of Prints after El LHiltzky. 

A SELECTION FROM THE MUSEUM'S COLLECTION. 

CINEMA 

“SHOAH" (France 1974— 19B5, 0H hours. In color. German, Palish, English, 
Greek, Yiddish, Hebrew, with English and Hebrew subtitles). Claude Lenzmenn's 
masterpiece. 

Screening hours this weak: PART II 

PARTI Frl. Aug. IB at 10 am. 

Sun.— Thurs. Aug. 17—21 at 7 pm. Sat. Aug. 16 at 6 pm. 

Sun.— Thurs. Aug. 17-21, at 
1 pm. 

In response to public demand, morning screenings of Shaah on Fridays at 10 am. 
Aug. 22 Part I. Aug. 29 Part 11. 

TICKETS ARE NOT SOLD FOR ONE PART ONLY. 

SPECIAL SCREENINGS: 

Edvard Munch {Sweden/Norway, 1976, 180 min. English without subtitles). 
Biographic film by Peter Watklna of the BBC on the life and work of Edvard 
Munch. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION. 

6 Tarsal St., Tal.i 2997BO. Visiting hours: Sun.— Thurs. 10 am— l pm; 5— 7 pm. 
5aL: 1 1 am— 2 pm. Friday closed. 

EXHIBITIONS: 

*Adolf Loosi Architecture and Design. * Architect* Design Chairs. * Alvaro Slxa. 


TEL AVIV 


SERVICES 




A PRIVATE MEMBERS ClLft L RESTAURANT 


MENU 

Avocado. Se-ttvui and Aspaicgut CocVlaS 
in t iigi>i Bundy fcwice 

o: 

Ficsh Mushroom Sal .id 
viilh a dicislng of Firm Herbs. Apple Vinegar, 
garlic and all 

at 

Sae rteii r.iiAolilw Day 

* * * 

Sioieed Ertroitne wlrli l.viig -n 
cool Cl I trill: Wlillu Wine anti Mushrooms 
or 

5 juiced Lnircvnrt* sriiti Pepper Sduic 
or 

nih-i uf Peer Sungxiwiff 
or 

Duckling Uui.il Mtrh I loin;*. Fed Wine anri fVulIt 
No I >■» I SeatriMSlC.sk 

served urilli ■■ Savoury Lunun jixl Criricr Top) ring 
All Main Dishes Arc served wMh Fresh Seasonal 
V^gviaMvi And Pol.) loos 

SIS 

Toadied Pe.vsln Hurl Wire 
■MiiMully seasoned vdih Cinnamon, served vriili 
Almond Sjuce 
or 

RlehChocolaie Munsse laid vdth Sabo 


Fresh frul! Salad 

*** 

Coffee 

* * * 

Price : JO 15 |*f (icisoh Including VAT and unlimited 
House Wine served during the meat. 


.FULL A LA CART* MENU AVAILABLE 


O UR SUPERB 

RESTAURANT 5ERVES 
THE FINEST OF TRENCH 
CU1SIMEIN LUXURIOUS 
SUBROUTINGS: \ 

TH tHEkfllE $AM5; .< ‘ : i 
RESTAURANT i$ OPEN 
TUESUAT-SATURUAV 
raoM tiffin TRl MlPMStfr ; 

NO ENTRANCE CHARGl FOR 
RESTAURANT 0lNRto$.V ' 
TOTHtMEIteiESAMS 
PlSCOTMEQUE WltH ITS 
EXCltlNGiPtoOCftAMME 
Of SPECIAL EVENTS: AND 
WHERE T«£ DANCING 
GOES ON UNTIL IHl 
EARLY HOURS OF THE 
MORNING 

FOR RESERVATIONS 

Till 03-6511 II - HERBIE SAMS 

92 HERBERT SAMUEL ST. 

(ON THE PROMENADE, 

IN THE YAMIT HOTEL) TEL AVIV 


G Alberf 
Zai 6 b 


' j jBEW Albert Za rco isy uii r 

■ ^*JTif; ■ ; personal advisoi on 
! all aspects of real 

estate and Invest- 
ment properties In Israel. 

If you are interested in investing in 
a home, apartment or villa or if yon 
prefer lo invest In land, phone Albert 
Zarco: 03-484370 or drop by 42 
Sokolov. Street in Rjimat Hasharon. 
He speaks your language - English, 
v Spanish, 1 la llun or French. . 


chief conduct or nnej musical director lime granl of $750,000. The ICu 
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/ DESIGNING 
J AND 
nWKMf**' MANUFACTURE 
OF HAND-MADE JEWELLERY. 
QUARTZ WATCHES, GIFTS, 
DIAMOND SETTINGS 
MOSTLY 18 CARAT GOLD 
AND DIAMONDS. 

71 Ailanby Si. T«l Aviv 
tel. (03) 208213, 290834 
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Chess fc’liahu Shahaf I CTOSSWWdSs 




c i ?I li ' ,U .« OIJ ' s: fJl '"- Mqj ’- Tiios - Thurs., 10 mil -'» pm. Will.: 1u mn-7 nm. 
rrldny: 10 imi— 2 |im. Saturday: closed. 

Guidnd tnms tmiM tjr» pro-ariDngnd (9 am-1 pm). 

JEAfifl^E E ,2 H !5jj o^e^ Hf l ONOSPHERE “ TMEMAliT ASPECT OF 

imifivLyXIJ- J HE O'ASPORA. presented through the most 
ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO/VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

exhibitions 

I. f™A ( “™y™nlT A fc L ? r,' rh “ Je “ lsh 

BndShmiflbni. nWU0H CH,NA * « h& Jawlsli CommuniiiDs «l Hmljin. Tientsin 

EVENTS 

1. "About tlio Yemenite Jaws’*, 

Tho film chjrcribas the history of the Jaws nf Yemen nnd was filmed in 
Israel bo rj fomen. Introductory remarks by Amira Avishai. After the screen- 
ing there vvitl be a discussion with tha director /producer nl the film: Praf 
Johanna Specter. Tito film is in English. 

Mon. Aug. 10 oi 1 pm. 

a Admission Iihi: NIS 3.30, for members of Friends Association NiS 2.20 

2 . cionn - trie Ziunlst ConotBssns". 

Tho Story of Hr. development of the Zionist Movement horn tl.o end of tho 

li?Lm : !!' 7‘ ond oF 19y4 ‘ Tflls w - z -°- ,iln * was p.oducod by 

untlurl ^ in. lies and has been translated into severe! luntiuorios. 

Tho English version: Tuesday, Aug. ID, at 7 pm. 

Admission liou, 

3. “ZELIC3". 

Woody A lleii’t, si'Uio film. Starring; Woody Allen, Min ft* row. Dir.: Woody 

Allen. In English with Hebrew subtitles y 

Wed. Auy. 20, nc R.30 pm. 

Admission leu: NIS 3.30, for memlnrs of Friends Association NIS 2.20. 
For sale at Bait Halolutsotli: 

A special illustrated wall calendar picturing Jewish folk art. 

. The co ® r dai was produced in cooporatlon with Turnowsky's Art 
Price: NIS 22.50 (postage: NIS 0.50). 

The calendar may be purchased at the sales desk at die Museum, 

P O h S rf o ' p .5“" " r,,a ,n ^blic Relations Dept. 

I P.O.B. 39369, Tel Aviv 61392. Ploose enclosed cheque payable to 
Bath Hntelutsoth. 

Beth Hate fu hath is located on ihe campus of Tel Aviv UnlvRrsiiv (Gmrt 91 

7^274, ^ *-»«»«• Buses: 13 2J. 25, 27 4 6 - 4 9 7^! 


H ViSlt The” 
Weizmann House Rehovot 

Is opeii Sunday to Thursday rrom 
J3 prn i r clo “ d on PH. 

».r..5 n ?. ho . ,, ? a Y 1, For BfOUp tours 
oisasa book In advance by caillna 
Tel. (08) 4 B3 230, 41332 B. 9 


EMERGENCY 

Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03-656180 

MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
66 AJIenby St. t Tel Aviv 
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• £2? i x ? l l 6a4 06 7 -«M cb5 8.Ne5 
« E,?i Nc3 Bb4 10 °- 01 B c3 U,e4! 

• Bb2!?12.ed5 Bal 13.Ba3a5 14.Qc4i 

• m 16 Ral R «6 17. Bel 
ed5 18.Bh6 RH6 19.Qh6 Be6 20.Rel 

• SSl5 l 4‘K c4,dc4 22 d5Kd 7 23.Qe3! 

I Qd6 24.Qa 7 q c7 25,de6 fe6 26.Qd4 
Kc 8 27.Re6 c3 28,Bh3l Kb7 29.Qd5 
Ka7 30,Bg2 Na6 31.Rc6. Black res- 
igns. 

• . tzeshkovsky 

m „ l * 4 N13 Nf6 2 .c4 c 5 3,g3 b6 4.Bc2 
1 9 2? « 66d3 Bg7 7.e4 0-0 8.Nc3 

\# J6 9.Nh4 Nc 6 10.fi a6 ll. a 4 Rb8 

\m 13 Bf2 Ne8 14.N13 Nd4 

W 15. h3 f5! 16.ef5 gf5 17.Rel Nc7 

> ^2fttfU 9 ANbIe5!20.^S 

22,Qe2 Rfe8 23 -Qf2 Ne6 
# ^‘r ^7 26.Re3de3 

• 2u B ° 7 Rb7 28.Qe3l? Qb2 29.Qe8 
Bf830.RdlRe731.Qa8Qd432 Khl 

• Re2 37 - Kh3 f g 4 38.KR4 

— nH7 3 wk, h - 340Rh3 ^ 34LKh3 
■ U d 2. Wliite resigns. 

m ART OF ATTACK 

1 M^l C ;^' l;Qf4;Rdl ' Rh| :Bfl; 
s T Nc3, Nd6; Pa4, b2, c4, e4, il». (P) 

J m ?M k J n g8; Qf8; RaS; BhS; 
^ Nn6, Nc5; Pa5, b7, f7, g6. (11) 

H l.Qh4 Bc3 (1, - Qg7 2.Nf5!) 2 be 
B ?| 73 Nf5! Qc3 4.Kf2 Ne4 5, Kgl gr 
M 6.RJ8, Black resigns. (Quinteros - 

Bouaziz.Salonika.1984). □ 
THE JERU5 ALEHI?0g.T ? , 
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While io play unrl win (3-4) 
SOLUTIONS. hohlciu No. 3209 
(Mn tons). I.Nc5 Ii2 2,Nh3 Khl 
3,Nd5! a IN! 4.NJ4 Kd 5.Rc2! Nc2 
6.NM Kill 7 .Kfl! blN! S.Kf2 Nh 
any 9.Nc 3x; ;v-Nch4 9.Nc3n. 

IN 1 LENA I ll INAL (jraiulninMor 
Boris Giilko ;md his wile, iiUfrna- 
tiotiiil Miisioi Anna Achshaiuinovii. 
are tlu- lalcsi hirI most signilicuill 
addition in Isr.icl chess from tho 
Soviet IT nii >ii , Gulko. 38, a former 
USSR champion, and his wife ap- 
plietl fur an exit visa to Israel some 
seven years ago. During dial period 
Ihey went on liimgei sirike once and 
were nuesied several times for de- 
monst rating in Moscow’s Red 
Square with a placard, “Let us go to 
Israel." 

Gulko was suspended from nil 
tournaments for five years and was 
only re -ad milted to active play some 
two years ago. Me has since played 
with notable success in several major 
Soviet national events. 

The Israel Chess Federation cons- 
idered the best available possibilities 
for absorbing Gulko in the chess 
family, Anna was informed upon 
arrival by Eliahu Levant, director of 
the Beersheba Chess Club, that a job 
of full-time instructor was waiting 
for her there. 

With Boris Gulko Hnd Anna 
Achsharumova on the top boards of 
Israel’s Olympic teams, the chances 
of capturing one of the leading 
places are greatly enhanced. But 
first of all we sincerely hope they will 
succeed in settling down happily in 
their new homeland. 

USSR CHAMPIONSHIP 1986 
balashoy BELIAVSKY 

l.d4 d52.c4 e63.NO Nf64,g3 dc4 
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Quickie 


, lt ACROSS 

1 Held up (D) 

CDccoraiing material (5) 

9 Parts of airports (7) 

10A cheese (7) 

11 Manage tu avoid (5) 

12 Indistinct, as speech (7) 

13 Disspulchtus (5) 

14 Strip of hide (5) 

If* biblical kingdom (5) 

IX Footwear (5) 

20 For a short ihne (7) 

22 Piece i»r furniture (5) 

23 Writing for the blind (7) 

*4 Ancient Roman official (7) 
25 Garden tools (5) 

2b Persons we don’t know (9) 

i ,4, , D0WN 

1 We drink through them (6) 
i comma or colon (11,4) 

3 Musical work (8) 

4 Thrown (6) 

5 Disagreements (8) 

(i Amounts charged (Cl 

7 Soon f2,3,'l,6) 

8 Ball game (6) 

15 I’liey lake chances (8) 

\l J Uirning out (8) 

IK Military aircralt (6) 

UiSeuts in theatre (6) 


m m 
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m m — ira 
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ACROSS 

1 Muhlily niis.'s very well with 
whisky* (|-r>) 

b Scold for undignified language 

9 Might one say, linked with 
idea of captivity? (7) 

10 The hook sei I ion (7) 

11 I inner producing woodcuts? 
(5) 

12 Turn- old weapon buck before 
iiiuilem due in inspect it (7) 

13 Appropriately, this enchant- 
l-e.ss would sing rock music! 

14 William Morris, Lambert Sim- 
n, ‘l L ‘lc., in tliis non-Christian 
group (fj) 

16 Seemingly, the clothes we 

10 ^ ,,ilr 1 l , H i um P l,ur l)f bed (3, 2) 
18 Usually mure than one on 

hand— any number up to 9, in 
(act (5) 

2Q Massacre a fleeing lunatic, 
ami might well hear these! (7) 

11 Delia v< * like this under stimu- 
lus to play again? (fi| 

23 System that puts a lot ol read- 
ing nutter at people's, finger- 
tips (7) 

24 Burst into bud? It's uncertain 

5) 


25 Hue who is .uMiiist u-, light . 
ing. pm haps i .o 

2liAs it line*, out, is -.uhji-ilrd to 
ndn tile ,i i nl si in ii (!]) 

DOWN 

1 In Russia, -i standard tool? (li) 

2 Sell tilings like hot takes! (2, 

I. 7, f.) 

3 Karly lorm ol Ilnur power? (H) 

4 We were hardly Imui to walk 
like tills 1 (li) 

5 Prompt help may he needed it 
‘•lie is doing h.nllv (») 

6 Savagely eiiluises old writing 
materials ((>) 

7 Names of volumes? t.tuite the 
opposite (9, ii) 

8 Call lor n waiter in Frame ((>) 

15Tiains me to n-hmld some 
iugti spots lor 14 amiss (11) 

17 ...Or mile at drunken .Span- 
iard mi horseback (H) 

18 fi ready increase a large drink 
(li) 

19 Hal girl who was hypnotised 
(Ii) 

20 Marti net ol a conductor 
demanding this tempo? (ii) 

21 Pul in unirr, hut li.idlv stored 
0i) 


20 Improved (h) 

21 Tyrolean c alls (ii) 

Yesterday's Solid ion.s 
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VcsleriJay's Quli-k Solution 
ACROSS: I Iti-gi-nt, ) Spark. 8 Ciuvs. 

9 U'liient. 10 Ringlt-!, II I <1 lif . 12 
Ham, 14 s p i„. i s ||, rf | lt ir (;j„. 21 
Opus, 23 Athli-le, 25 Hiiniliun. 20 
Outdo, 27 IVl.il. 20 Smudge. DOWN: 

I Ituiurd, 2 Crown -lip, 3 Nc.-sMing, 1 
Send. 5 Amend. « Kitten. 7 Chilli. 13 

10 Axeitud, 17 Ho-pei-p. 

19 Nanny. 20 lleinnve, 22 ll-boiil. 24 
Bill. 

The New York Times crossword now 
appears with the New York Times 
Weekly Review in Mon 'ay's Jeru- 
salem Post. 
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The art scene 


from the 
dark side 

MeirRonnen 


ONt’l: UPON a lime the modi mil 
was tho message, but now (ho mes- 
sage nlleit takes ovei. Somewhat 
fortuitously, the Israel Museum this 
week moulded adjacent shows by 
three artists who u-logiaph messages 
with die wiillen wotil. one of them 
dispensing with images altogether. 

In Ihe new Mcrzbaehcr galleries, 
curalor Ygal Zalmona has mounted 
a huge ‘Tetrospeetive’’ of puiniings 
by Israel’s Moshe Ceishunl made 
between 1980-86, his life-span as a 
painter per se (he was earlier chiefly 
a conceptual artist ). In the adjoining 
Billy Rose Pavilion (now directly 
accessible via noisy wooden steps) 
curator Suzanne Landau has 
mounted works by two young Amer- 
ican “message” artists, Jenny llnlzcr 
and Barbara Kruger. 

The contrast between the two 
worlds is nevertheless marked. De- 
spite the sanitizing effect of their 
impeccable display in file impecc- 
able Merzbacher environment, Ger- 
shuni’s highly personal, blond-anil- 
gilts expressionism makes the joint 
American effort look bloodless and 
arid. Gershuni has more in common 
with Germany’s Anselm Kiefer, who 
also writes captions into his murky 
wrestlings with the soul of his peo- 
ple. 

GERSHUNI, 49, was born in Tel 
Aviv, studied at Ihe Avni Institute 
and was already a conccpiuulist 
when he became a teacher at the 
Bezalel in 1972. The ringleader of an 
abortive paliicc revolution there, he 
was ousted in 1977 and since teaches 
at the Art Teachers Training College 
in Rnmat I lasharon, which has been 
ill the forefront of New Painting in 
this country. 

At the Israel Museum. Gershuiii 
Hhs been tcucher's pet. Ilis rise as 
one of this country’s most singular 
and forceful painters has developed 
parallel to the museological career of 
one of his mentors, curator Ygal 
Zalmona; Gershuni’s works have al- 
ways taken pride of place in Zalnto- 
na’s group shows and permanent 
displays. Director Martin Weyl 
writes, in the splendid catalogue, of 
an “intertwining” of activities be- 
tween the museum and Gershuni 
and reminds us that Gershuni re- 
ceived the museum’s prestigious 
Sandberg Prize in 1982. 

Gershuni is thus in the perhRps 
envious position of being an artistic 
maverick and an establishment pet 
at one and the same time. The appa- 
rent paradox is strengthened by the 
fact that the museum cheerfully de- 
scribes his oeuvre as “the aesthetics 
of the gutter” and even points up its 
homo-erotic aspects. The catalogue 
and wall text almost smacks its lips at 
the fact that Gershuni paints with his 
hands on all fours, dripping the paint 
and mixing oil sticks and graphite 
into what sometimes emerges as 
grime. Revelling in its role as flag- 
bearer of the avant-garde, the 
museum parades Gershuni as a sort 
of tame bear, publishing in the cata- 
logue full- page photographs of the 
burly ursus himself, lus paws drip- 
ping painterly mud and gore. 

In fact the cutalogue (with texts by 
Itamar Levi and Zalmona) has a 
field day with Gershuni's imagery, 
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Moshe Gershuni ; "Our Father Our King” etching, 1985 and left, 
" Soldier , Soldier!" mixed-media on paper , 19S2 (Israel Museum). 


rolling out terms like visual sen- 
suousness; corporeal -confessional; 
ironic-intclIcctual; maidenhood and 
modesty; fertility and death; sin and 
consolation; urine and light; 
lacqucr-sap-spcrnr, colours of 
blood, pus, urine; crudeness nnd 
sophistication, etc. 

Actually, it’s nil really there. Ger- 
shuni's iconography is a grab-hog of 
symbols, crudely but powerfully 
drawn, into which swirl the texts that 
give them an additional life, many of 
them drawn from the Bible. As the 
cntalogue points out. die paintings 
are often repulsive in handling and 
colour from up close, but make sense 
as you - cringe - away from them. 
Swastikas and Shields of David, fetid 
cyclamens Mini look like engorged sex 
(and anal) organs, cypresses nnd 
written labels that seem to spring 
from 19th century Erelz Yisracl folk 
art (and not the early Bezalel period 
as the catalogue has it), but which 
sometimes refer to art histury anil 
Van Gogh. Another text takes Gus- 
tave Mahler to task for having 
foolishly tried to escape his Jewish- 
ness via conversion. 

FOR WHAT much of Gershuni is 
about seems to be a quest for identi- 
ty. Many of these works were cre- 
ated not only during the agony of our 
war in Lebanon but at a time when 
Gershuni was struggling with his 
own artistic and sexual identity. 
Which brings us to the central and 
only human element in his captioned 
iconography: the soldier. When I 
first saw his often gory portraits of 
”My Soldier,” “Beautiful Soldier, 
“Hey, Soldier." “What a Terrific 
Soldier,” etc., I could think of no- 
thing but Lebanon and the trauma 
and agony it produced for all those 
anxious for their loved ones. But 
there is this whole other approach to 
be considered; and the catalogue 
makes no bones about the erotic 
attraction of the young soldier for 
the artist, putting, if not a complete- 
ly different complexion on things, 
anxietv in another perspective. 


All this would be of no avail - and 
of no interest - if Gershuni’s images 
- and compositions - didn’t work. 
They generally do. Selections from 
his wonderful "Kaddish" series of 
etchings also on show (first seen nl 
the Jerusalem Print Workshop) 
attest to his extraordinary graphic 
ability to organize masses. Some of 
his colour paintings contain original 
graphic ideas and make a virtue of 
his use of reds juxtaposed with his 
characteristic congealed urinal yel- 
lows. Even the paintings that aren’t 
so successful in themselves seem all 
of a piece in this show, the sum of 
which is even greater than its parts. 


The works are all on paper; the 
best of litem arc from the collection 
of Charles Majorkas. Switzerland. 

This is an intensely Israeli, Jewish 
and universal show, the very singular 
record of a man in travail, the record 
of a man, who, like Van Gogh, tries 
to piake some sense and order of the 
messiness of life, on paper if no- 
where else. 

I FIRST saw Jenny Holder's verbal 
pictures, "posters” of lines of origin- 
al texts at the last Kassel Documenta 
over five years ago. There lire just 
texts, nothing else. Most of them 
were made up of one-line truisms 
which at first seemed close to the 


Illustrating Babel 


Gil Goldfine 

IN THE graphic mode of Ryback, 
Adler, Grosz, a slice of Beckmann 
and America’s Aaronson, Joseph 
Jackerson has made two dozen 
watercolour illustrations, material 
for sets he created for the play Sun- 
set, a Habimah production based 
on the 1921 script by Isaac Babel. 

Jackerson is an extremely accom- 

K lished draughtsman. Born in 1936, 
c was trained at the Leningrad 
Academy with additional study and 
participation in exhibits in Paris, 
Dresden and Moscow. Jackerson 
came here in 1973 and lives in Beer- 
sheba. 

Characterized by tumultuous, un- 
ruly and spasmodic compositions, 
Jackerson's imagery of Jewish life in 
Babel’s Odessa concentrates oil the 
acerbic and near bestial behaviour 
between men. The vignettes are en- 
gulfed within the martial force of the 
entire picture. Jackerson, like other 
painters who tackle this particular 
type of subject matter, is obsessed 
with the narrative of Jewish persecu- 


tion, Yiddish parable. He produces 
obvious caricature and predictable 
gestures. But the range of his tech- 
nical abilities and superior rendering 
provides the viewer with a measure 
of more than just a "reading” of the 
art. 

Paralleling the Sunset works on 
paper are 15 lithographs tilled “Tire 
Passion,” it resolute, strongly con- 
trolled, graphic epic of Jesus in mod- 
em Jerusalem, with plates devoted 
to miracles, judgments and crucifi- 
xion. These black-and-white full- 
sheet ffrints arc imbued with the 
same diligent attention to detail, 
dramatic lighting, composition and 
character development as the mixed- 
media works. (Habimah Theatre 
Foyer, Habimah Theatre, Tel Aviv). 

FIGURE DRAWINGS in black su- 
nerlac on white paper backgrounds 
by Razlah Merhav-Donio are spon- 
taneously brushed, but immaturely 
conceived, portrayed as armless 
angels (male Winged Victory) with 
scribbles and linear incisions to add 
shock value. Merhav-Donio does lit- 
tle to raise her pictures above the 


tacky little homilies printed at the 
bottom of the pages of Seven Star 
pocket diaries. But in I lolzer’s case, 
what caught my attention at once 
was their truly pertinent polled phi- 
losophy. 1 lolzer is a clever writer - 
and even a thinker - who chooses to 
publish her thoughts as graphic art. 
She now presents her onc-liners in 
the form of running billboard or 
marquee texts, using a digital elec- 
tronic display; nnd (hat is the form of 

K resentntion nowon view here. Bar- 
arn Kruger's huge photographs, 
embellished with brief, bold texts of 
even more do-§noding intent, are 
him ill by comparison. a 

level of Ihe life-drawing class. (Tzav- 
ta Gallery, 30 Ibn Gvirnl, Tel Aviv). 
Till Aug.' 28. 

AT A TILL now “womens' onljr” 
gallery, a current show, includes six 
mules. Entitled “Big Group Show 
for » Small Gallery," it comprises 29 
artists who have contributed works 
no larger than 25x30 cm. and little 
else. (Antea Gallery, 27 Shcnkin. 
Tel Aviv). Till Aug. 27. 

Rami Flchman shows small paintings 
(Mainiad Katan, Proza Bookshop, 
Dizengoff Centre, Tel Aviv). Till 
Aug. 28. 

Justin Sholk, hlnck-and-whitc 
photographs (Kikur Gallery, Kikar 
Kcdumim, Old Jaffa). Till Aug. 30. 




A visit to the museum 
is educational. 
But kids enjoy it 
anyway. 
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Cinemas 




BEIT AG RON Td. 247587 
F ri. 2: THE PRODUCERS 
Fri. 1: SHU WAV 
Sal . 7:311: THE SHINING 
Sat. 9:3ll: PAP1M.ON 
Sat. 1 2 midmglu: 
BACIIKIXIR PARTY 


EN Tel. 223829 

2nd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Sal. 9:30 

Weekdays 4:30. 7:30, 9;30 


EDISON Tel. 221444/5 

7lh week 

TEEN WOLF 

Sat. 9:30 

Weekdays 4:.%, 7:30. 9:30 

NimiOl.GERSON 
Weekdays 1 1 a.m. 


HABIRA Tel. 232366 

2nd week 

Fri. 2:30; Sat. 9: IS 

RICOCHET 

•"Two Fingers FromSIdnn") 

New Israeli Film 
English subtitle 


KHR Tel. 242523 

2nd week 

MONEY PIT 

Sal. 9:30 

Weekdays 7:30, 9)30 
LADY HAWKE 

Weekdays 1 1 :30a.m.. 4:30 ■ 


MITCHELL Tel. 227950 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

Sal. 9;3U 

Weekdays 4:30. 7:30. 9:30 


ORGIL Tel. 234176 

Israel Prchiicrc 

Film directed hy Paul MazUrsky 


TOUCHSTONE RIMS 
presents 



CAREBEARS 
•„ •• fri. 10:30 a.m. 

Weekdays Ift30a.pi:. 12:30 p.ni. : . 

UKi6n OR 1 . Tel, % 22§14 

■ . Shweek.- 

THECOL0R 
PURPLE ^ 

• •' "'Sni;ifc50/' ■' ' 


ORNA Tel. 224733 

7lh and Iasi week 

POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Sal. 9:30 

Weekdays 4:30. 7:30.9:3u 


RON Tel. 234704 

2nd week 

MIRACLES 

Sal. 9:30 

Weekdays 4:30, 7:30, 9:30 


SEMADAR Tei.633742 

8lh week 

PRIZZPS HONOR 

Sal. 9:15 

Weekdays 7. 9:15 


tit) «n hi iumJI 


BINYENEI HA’UMA 

Tel. 225309 

OUT OF AFRICA 

Sal, 9:30 

Weekdays 6: 15. 9 


| TEL AVIV I 


ALLENBY Tel. 657820 

Sth week 

GONE WITH 
THE WIND 

Fri. 10, Sal. 8:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 8:15 


BEIT LEJS5IN 
34 WeizmannSt. Tel. 216653 
2nd week 

LOST IN 
AMERICA 

Fri. 2:30 p.m., 11:15 p.m. 

Sal. end weekdays 1 1:15 p.m. 


BEN- YEHUDA Tel. 222759 

3rd week 

funny farm 

Fri. Ml p.ni.. J2 
Sul. 7:30.9:30. M:3U 
We ekdays 5. 7:3U. 9:3o 


ETII HATEFUTSOTH 

Tuc. 7 p.m. 

ZIONA-THE 

ZIONIST 

CONGRESSES 


CHEN 2 r */7 

6th week 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. 9:55 p.m. ,12:05 
Sal. 7:40. 9:50 
Weekdays 5:50, 7:45, 9:50 


CAREBEARS 
Weekdays 4:25 p.m. 

THE BLACK CAULDRON 
Sal. & Fri, II a.m. 
Weekdays 11.2:20 


CHEN 3 JUT 

7lh week Ml/ 

POLICE • 
ACADEMY IH 

Fri. 10:p.m„ 12:10 
Sal. 7:50.0:50 
Weekdays 5:55, 7:50,9:50 


KARATE KID II 
Fri.. Sat. II a.m. 
Weekdays 11,2:10. 4:05 


CHEN 4 if l 

7th week TAJ 

SPIES LIKE* 1 
US 

Fri. 9:55 p.m., 12:10 
Sal. 7:55,9:55 
Weekdays 6, 7:55, 10 

BLACK CAULDRON 
Weekdays 4:20 p.m. 

THE JOURNEY OF 
NATTY GANN 
Fri. A Sat. 11a.m. 

Weekdays II a.m.. 2:15.4:10 


CHENS * 

8Ui week 

EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Fri. 10. 12:05 
Sal. 7:50. 9:50 
Weekdays 5:50, 7:50, 9:50 


DUMBO 
Fri., Sal. ] I a.m. 
Weekdays 11,2:30.4:30 


[ DRIVE-IN Tel. 403080 

RUNAWAY 

Sal. and Weekdays 
10 p.m. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE RIVALRY 
Snl. and weekdays 8 p.m. 


Sex film 

Fri. 12:15 midnight 
Weekdays 1 2 midnight 




I EMi:i ^Xtvi im xwivMM I 


COBRA 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:30.9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30,9:30 




2nd week 

SECRET ADMIRER 

Fri. 10; Sat. 7:30. 9:30 
. Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:30 . 


3AT Tel. 26788! 

6lh week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 6:30. 9:30 
Weekdays 3:15,6:15,9:15 


HI W f 

GORDON yJJ | it 11 . 


87 Ben Yehuda, Tel. 244373 

7tb and laat week 

BAR 51 

Sal. 8, 10 

Weekdays 5. 7:45, 9:45 


HOD 

2nd week 

THE MONEY PIT 

* TOM HANKS 

* SHELLY LONG 

* ALEXANDER GODUNOV 

* MAUREEN STAPLETON 

Fri. 10p.m., 12 
Sat. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:30 


I re™ offlKm I ^ r.\ liTtariWiI I 


Tel. 258200 

Sal. 8:00 p.m. 

ALLEGRO 

NONTROPPO 

Sal. 9:45 p.m. 

WITNESS 


LEV I Tel. 288868 

DizengofT Centre 

1 2th week 

CREATOR 

Fri, 11:30 a.m., 10 p.m. 

Sot. 7:40,9:40 

Weekdays 1 1:30 a.m.. 2, 5:7:40, 9:40 


MAXIM Tel. 287457 

!6lh Her k 

9'/z WEEKS 

. SjI. 7:JO. 9 : J» 

Weekday. 7: 15. 4 30 

NILS HOl.GHRSON 
Weekdays 1 1 a. in.. 5 p.m 


MOGKAKI Tel. 298331 

CLOSED TOR 
RENOVATIONS 


ORLY Tel. 284025 

3rd week 

RUNAWAY 

TRAIN 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekday* S. 7:15.9:30 


PARIS Tel. 222282 

5th week 

LA COLMENA 

Sal. 7:.30, 9:30 
Weekdays I2mxm, 
2.4,7.9:30 


Fri. 2:30: THE BIG CIIILL 
4:30: DODESKADEN 
10 p.m.. 12: MONTY PYTIION - 
TIME BANDITS 
Sat . 1 :30 a.m. : LOVE AND WAR 
Snl. 1 1 a.m. : THE MAN WHO FELL 
TO EARTH 

5 p.m.: EVERYTHING YOU 
WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT SEX 
11:30p.m.: MONTY PYTHON AND 
THE HOLY GRAIL 
Thar. 1:30 a.m.; CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE 


PEER Tel. 443795 

2nd week 

RICOCHETS 

("Two Fingers From Sldon") 

Fn. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:30.9:30. 

Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:30 
New Israeli film 
English subtitles 


SHAHAF Td. 296645 
23rd week 
Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. nnd weekdays 5:45, 9-|5 

OUT OF AFRICA 

Based on a true slnry 
* ROBERT BEDFORD 
+ MERYL STREEP 


nrrtson! 


EBKKUtl 




•• 2nd week 

* TOM CONTI 

* TERIGARR 

in the fabulo us, crazy comedy 

MIRACLES 

Fri. 10p.ro.. 

Sal. 7:30.9:30 
• Weekday*!!. 7:30, 9:30 




Tel, 200485 .H 

J2ihwcek 

kissofthe 

SPIDER WOMAN 

* WIttlAW HURT twin liff , 
Best Actor Academy Award) 

■* RAULJULIA , 

* SONIA BRIGGS • 

Directed hy Hector Babenco 
Ffi. I] a,m m , 1:30 p.m. 10 p.m, 

. Sat. 7:20. 9:45 
Weekdays II aim.; 1:30,4:45 
-7:20,9:45. 


DizengofT Centre 

LOVESICK ALEX 

. Fri 11:30a.m., 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:40,9:40 


Weekdays 11:30, 2. 5, 
7:40,9:40 


\smrn 


M 


7lh week 

TURTLE 

DIARY 

Based on the novel by 
Russell Hoban 

* mssassss 1 '^ 

* BEN KINGSLEY 

Fri. 11130a.m., J0p.ro. 

Sat. 7:40,9:40 
Weekdays 1 1:30.2, 5 
/ 7:40.9:40 



TlilEI.KT Tel. 443950 
AGNKS OK GOD 

S.ll . / 1 S. 

Wivliln.-I'iii, 7.J5 u.Hi 


I’LL AVIV Tel. 288181 

3rd « if k 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

l-ri. Htp.m , IJ 
Sji 7 111,4 111 
Wivklits 5. 7. |5, ij; (|j 


I'm. AVIV MUSEUM 

Tel. 261297 

lOlhni-rk 

SHOAH 


ZAI’ON Tel. 443966 

2nd week 

3 HOMMES 
ET UNCOUFIN 

i-'ri. 10 p.m. 

Sul. 7:30.9:45 
Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:45 




HAIFA 



AMPHITHEATRE 

Tel. 664017/8 

2nd week 

NINJA 

TERMINATOR 

* RICHARD HARRISON 

* WUNG CHENG LEE 

Sat. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9 : 15 
closed Friday 


ARMON Tel. 664848 

THE HITCHER 

Sal. 7. 9; IS 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9: 15 


ATZMON Tel. 663003 

2nd week 

YOUNGBLOOD 

* ROBERT LAWK 

Fii. 10p.m. 

Sal. 7.9:15 

Weekdays 4:30,7,9:15 


Irk ^rerTtfirimi .1 -j— dl 


FRANCAIS 
At Ilnifn Cinematheque 

Sun. 10 

UN AMOUR 

DE SWANN 

* o. Murri 

,* A.DKUJN 




ttiW'Frm 


3rd week 

KARATE KID II 

Snl. 7,9:15 

Weekday* 4:30. 7. 9; 15 • j 


KERIiNOR 

IlAMLIIUDASIl Tel. 663443 

A NOS AMOURS 

Sul. 7,9:15 

Weckdnys4:30, 7,9-15 

Snl. 1 1:30 p.m.: 

LORI) OF THE KINGS 

Thor. 11 :30p.m.: 

MONTY PYTIION - THE LIKE OF 
. BRIAN 


2nd week 

3 HOMMES 
ET UN COUFIN 

. / A comedy by 
C. Serreau 
Fri. 10 p.m. 

. . Sat. 7, 9:15 

; Weekdays 4;30. 7,9:15 


POLICE ACADEMY 

■ in •. 

•• -. Sat. and weekdays 7. 9:15 





Film briefs Dan Fainaru 


A NOS AMOURS - Maurice I’i.ilel here funises 
on Ihe geiu-rnlmn gap niul nil people feeling 
tripped ill situations they can't handle. Fasci- 
nating film, aiilhi-nlkally portraying tin- pains 
of living .mil getting along with km. 

AFTER HOURS - Martin Scorsese lakes you 
along for one niglu in downtown New York, 
more exactly' Soho, us seen through the 
eyes nl u typical middle-class bachelor on llie 
make. A kind of modern “Alice In Wonder- 
land," it is loaded will) plenty ol humour, 
sometimes verging on the macabre, and eon- 
dueled with guslo by Scorsese. ( iriffiit Dunne is 
great as llie modern version of Alice, uml a 
series of cameos exploit the talents of Kosunna 
Arquette, Terri (lurr. John I Icurd. Citeech nnd 
Chong, Verna UltHint, Lindu Finrentino and 
more. 

OAR 51 - An incestuous love story between a 
brothcrand a sister, with the sleazier side of Tel 
Aviv nightlife as the background. Director 
Amos Quitman displays yet again his visual 
imagination, bill there is very little In the script 
to justify (lie images. Oitilinno Mcr plays the 
leading part In a perfectly constipated manner, 
Semadar Rilchinsky fares much belter as the 
passive sister, and Ada Valerie Tal and Alon 
Aboutboul supply exotic cameos. 

THE COLOR PURPLE - A black soap opera 
to drain your tear ducts. A black woman grows 
from social and personal slavery into an accom- 
plished and fulfilled human being. Director 
Steven Spielberg milks every melodramatic 


Robert Unscy'k book about OirhloplKr Boyce 
mu! Andrew Dmilton Lee. two young Amer- 
icans taught selling information to the KGB 
nnd condemned to long terms in prison. For 
Kchlcsinijcr (his is u parable of innocence 
crushed by systems it cun'l control. It is also 
meant to show the absurdities uf these systems 
and to convince us that Eusl nnd West, capital- 
ism nnd communism, nre in the final analysis 
c«|ually despicable and grotesque. A hit too 
much m accomplish with a script tli.-u fc too 
llinity for such lofty nmbitiims. uml for a 
director who concentrates more on the 
docuinenliiry value of the story than an fleshing 
it out interestingly. Timothy Mutton and Scan 
Penn nre repenting themselves hen.-, albeit very 
pleasantly. 

HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE - Based on the 
John Irving novel, a saga about a middle-doss 
family in New England. Albeit with good 
photography and music, the movie is filled with 
too many disjointed characters, commenting, 
lrving-stylc, on modern society in all its weird- 
ness. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE RIVALRY - A pallid, 
unfunny satire of Israeli politics, squandering 
the talent* of top Israeli entertainers, Hagash- 
ash Hahiver, in a series of heavy-handed, 
transparent and obvious jokes, held together 
by an almost nonexistent plot. Director Avi 
Cohen and scriptwriter Asti Dayan could have 


many characters uml therefore never managing 
lu develop more limn bncf vignettes fur each 
one of them. Some reputable Spanish stars, 
including Francisco Rabnl and Ana Helen. 
Berlin Film Festival prize winner. 

LADY HAWKE - A bewitched, adventure talc 
set in Italy in the Middle Ages, with an 
impossible love story that is made possible in 
spile of everything. Entertaining, if nothing 
more serious. 

LORD OF THE RINGS - Great animation art 
based* on Tolkien’s story. For those who have 
never been introduced to the Hobbit - a 
splendid opportunity to meet Tolkien’s little 
people, now larger than life. 

LOVESICK ALEX - Boaz Davidson, who 
invented the Lemon Popsicle series, goes even 
farther back in his memories to his bar-mitzva, 
but all that he comes up with is an even paler 
version of the oversexed youth living in a kind 


years old should be allowed into this picture, 
and even fur tots it might be considered menial 
cruelly. Even if it was shot separately from its 
predecessor, this film looks suspiciously like 
nut-lakes from the already- feeble first Polite 
Academy, llie excuse of a plot, concerning a 
competition with another academy, is dropped 
at the slightest excuse for no good reason at all. 
Jerrv Paris directed as if he had never seen the 
whole script from beginning to end, and Steve 


done better. 


insulting version of the slimy Persian, complete 
with phony accent and gold front teeth. 

M1SHIMA - A highly elaborate but not quite 
successful attempt to deal with the life, the 
credos and the work of Japanese author Yukio 
Mishima, a genius, a homosexual and a fascist 


situation tor all it Is worth, painting the villains 
all black and the heroines all innocent and pure 
at heart. Whoopi Goldberg, Oprah Winfrey, 
Danny Glover and the res! of the cast lend a 
helping hand to what is assuredly Ihe most 
professional tearjerker lo be made In years. No 
wonder it Is such a box office success. 

DODESKADEN - Akira Kurosawa’s 13-ycar- 
old movie seems to bo a strange combination of 
Gorky’s Lower Depths and do Sica's Mira- 
cle In Milan, sprinkled with a strong dose ol 
his own profound pessimism. The theme: life 
itielf Is unbearable and bliss is only to be found 
in an escape from reality. A most carefully 
orchestrated film. 


KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN - A 
homosexual and a revolutionary share the same 
cell in an imaginary jail of an imaginary author- 
itarian state. Their ensuing relationship dwells 
on the relative notions of freedom, escape and 
imagination. A fascinating, complex novel by 
Manuel Pula becomes a virtuoso piece for two 
actors, William Hurt (who got an Oscar for hh 


TIIE FALCON AND THE SNOWMAN r John 
Schlesingcr's dead earnest adaptation of 


and as often entrancing. 

LA COLMENA - Adaptation of a well-known 
Spanish novel of the same name, “The Bee- 
hive.” Set in a Madrid cafe in 1943, a myriad of 
characters of every type meet and Interact, 
sometimes moving home, but always returning 
lo ‘“llie Beehive.” Director Mario Camus 
takes a ponderous view of oil this, using too 


a detailed account of Mlshima’s last day, com- 
bined vrith flashbacks from his past, and 
selected dramatizations of his works. It works 
better as an exercise In eccentric film-making 
than as a human tragedy. 

9H WEEKS - The title indicates the length of 
the relationship between a macho stockbroker 
and a luscious blonde working in an art gallery. 
The couple explore the outer limits of sexual 


Guttenberg, who is certainly capahlc of more, 
looks mighty uncomfortable in inis mess. 

REMO WILLIAMS: THE ADVENTURE BE- 
GINS - A vulgar New York cop becomes a 
super-agent after being carefully trained for his 
new disk by an ancient Korean, a muster at 
Sinaniu, the deadly art of combat Ihnt puts 
kungfu, karate, judo and all the rest lo shame. 
A parody of the genre, it is packed with 
absurdities to such an extent that it becomes 
amusing. Fred Ward is solid, pig-headed and 
valiant as the sympathetic bully turned spy, but 
Joel Grey 6lcali the show as the puppet-like 
Asian, wrinkled beyond recognition, with 
plenty of tricks up his sleeve. Old-timer Guy 
Hamilton, weaned on James Bond, seem* to 
enjoy himself directing this lark. 

RICOCHETS - Hu life of an Israeli patrol in 
Lebanon during the last few weeks before the 
pull-back is portrayed from a strictly Israeli 
point of view. The soldiers arc endearing, 
humane and bright; the Arabs, a faceless 
threat. The realistic acting creates an authentic 
atmosphere, almost as if this were h 
documentary shot by one side about Us own 
people and liraitedoaly lo (hat aspect. Asfar as 
this goes, director Ell Cohen mane an efficient, 
often moving portrait of Ihe life, frustrations 


the thing. John Voighl and Erie Roberts were 
both nominated for Acudcmy Awards, and 
quite rightly *o. 

SHOAH - A uniuuc experience in the annul* of 
our century, a Brilliantly cunccivcd, deeply 
disturbing and profoundly affecting mammoth 
work, which lakes the Holocaust nut of the 
history books and drops it right in our laps. In 
nine and a half hours of interviews, Claude. 
Lanzmann fills in all the dciuiK which trans- 
form the mechanism uf genocide from an 
abstract idea lo horrific reality and ul the same 
time offers a despairing image of the world 
which could conceive it so thoroughly and 
could go on living without learning anything 
out of it. No responsible human ocing can 
afford to miss this essential lesson. 

SPIES LIKE US - Two bumbling agents sup- 

S osed to be decoys in a CIA plot to get at 
.ussian missiles in Asia, finally have to carry 
out the mission themselves. All of this is fine 
stuff for another crazy comedy by John Landis, 
once again exploiting the Saturday Night Live 
crew, in this inslanceDan Ayckraydand Chevy 


Chase. As usual in Landis pictures, rampant 
anarchy indudes flat joke*, bul fast delivery 
saves the dny. There are so many gags, coming 
so quickly, there's little time lo complain. 

TURTLE DIARY -An assist ant bookseller and 

an author of children's books make up their 
minds to free the turtles from their confinement 
in an aquarium tank and set them free in the 
Atlantic. Part nmiRnlic comedy, part caper, 
possibly Intended as social satire, but pretty 


experimentation, with only the cleaner stuff 
shown dearly, just what middle-class morality 
would consider bearable oulrageousness. 


and Shaul Mizrahi head one of the mosl 
homogenously successful casts In recent Israeli 
films. 


shown clearly, just what middle-class morality RUNAWAY TRAIN - Two escaped convicts 


would consider bearable oulrageousness. board a driver! css train racing amok on its way 

Mickey Rourke looks like a tough guy lost In a to nowhere, in a tense and wdJ-acted thriller by 

tuxedo, and Kim Basinger looksbellcr than she American-based, Russian director Andrei 

acts. Adrian IFhtshdance) Lyne directs a pret- Konchalovsky. There may be significant poli- 
ty, stylish and totally vacuous movie. Heal allusions to prison states, ana philosophlc- 

al ones, concerning man’s obligation to struggle 
POLICE ACADEMY 111 - No one over 10 against his fate to the very last, bul the action is 


K destrian on all-levels, in spile of the fact that 
■raid Pinter wrote llie script and Glenda 
Jackson joins forces with Ben Kingsley to 
liberate the ensUved turtles. 

YOUNGBLOOD -This one is Rocky on ioe. live 
story of a farm boy who wants to be a hockey 
star in the toughest league in llie world. As 
young and innocent ns he Is, he believes talent 
is enough, but be soon learns that unless one 
punches lib opponent as hard ns he hit (he 
puck, there b no future in this sport. Predict- 
able, naive and amateurish, it stars Rub Lowe 
who Is loo soft and good-looking to be taken 
seriously, particularly since director Peter 
Morklc is as intcrcaico In his behind as lie is In 
liis Thespian talents. 


Some of Ihe Aims listed arc restricted to adult 
audiences. Please check with the cinema , 


Td. 662232 



RON Tel. 669069 

3rd week 

THE GREAT 
MADNESS 

* SEFI R1VLIN 

Sat. 7,9:15 
Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9 


Russian film 

LOVE ON 
THE VOLGA 

Sat. and Weekdays 7. 9: 15 


[ RAMATGAN | 


ARMON 


Tel. 720706 


i Israel Premiere 
Film directed by Paul Mii/uuky 


* RICHARD UKKYt'UHH 

* BK1TK MIDLER 

Fri. Ml p.m.; Sat. 7:30,9:30 
Weekday* 4:30, 7. 9: 1 5 


RAV-GAT 1 

• Mb week, 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Fri. 10 n.m. 

Sal. and weekdays 6, 9 


■ Children’s flint 1 

Fri.' II a.m. 

• ' Weekdays It A.m-. 4:30 

i ALICE IN 
! ! WONDERLAND 


RAV-GAT2 ‘a : 

' 6th week • 

. AFTER HOyRS 

. 'Fri. 10.p.m. . 

Sal. andweekdays7,9:I5 


TOUCHSTONE FILMS 





OASIS Tel. 739592 

3rd week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Fri. 10. p.ni. 

Sal. and weekdays 6, 9 


RDEA Tel. 721720 

2nd week 

HOUSE 

COMMITTEE 

RIVALRY 

Sal. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 


Tel. 797121 

4 th week 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. 10 p.m 

Sat- nnd weekdays 7:30. «:5U 


DUMBO 

Fri. 11 n.m. 

Sot. I lb. m., 1131 Minion) 
Weekdays 11,3, 5: III 


RAV-GAN 2 

4th week 

EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Fri. 10 p.m.; Sal. 7:50,9:50 
• Weekdays 7:30. 9:50 


HERZLIYA 


DAVID Tel. 540768 

YOUNGBLOOD 

Sal. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7: 15, 9:30 

BABY 

(Walt Disney) 

Weekdays 11 a.m. 



SAVOY Tel. 847141 

3rd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Fri. 10. Sat. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 5.7:30, 9:30 


I BAT YAM | 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

3rd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Sat. 7:30.9:30 
Weekdays 5.7:30,9:30 


PETAH TIKVA 




I GIVATAYIM I 


Film directed by Paul Mazarsky 

* NICKNOLT7E 

* RICHARD DREYFU8S 

* BETTE MIDLER 

Fri. 10p.m.; Sal. 7:30, 9:15 
. ! Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:45 



karate kidh 

. .. Fri. and Sat. 11a.m.. 
i -Weekdays 11,3. 5:10. 




® I POLICE ACADEMY 

1 , ; m • 

. Sal. and wwkdayi 7:30. 9:50 

THEBLAC K?; 

\ CAULDRON 

! Fri. 11 a.m. .. 


Weekdays:!! 


NEW TIFERET Tel. 87300 
POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Sat. 7:30.9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:30.9:30 


DANIEL HOTEL 
THE AUDITORIUM 

Sul., Sun., Mon. Tucs., 
Tliur. 7:15. 30 

CREATOR 


§ HOLON | 


ARMON HAMEHUDASH 
Tel. 842431 

3rd'week 

KARATE 

KiDn 

Sat. 7:15, 9:30. 

Weekdays 5, 7:15, 9:30 

Fri. 10 p.m.: ROCKY HORROR 


SfiGDAL Tel. 841839 

DOWN AND OWi 
IN BEVERLY HILL$ 

; .. Fri. .id!-: - 
Sal. andweekdays 7:30, 9:40 

THE ilL^CK CAULDRON •' 

■ Woekdays 5 / . 1 


HADAR Tel. 7 19002 

3rd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Fri. Ill p.m. 

Sat. 7:30. 9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:30. 4:3H 


G.G. HECHAL I Tel. 917374 

2nd week 

POLICE 
ACADEMY II 

Fn. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:30. 9:30 
Weekday* 5. 7:30,9:30 
Mun. 7:30. 9:30 only 




3rd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Fri. 10 p.m., Sat. 7:1 5. 9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:30. 9:30 




2nd week 

MONEY PIT 

Fri. 10 p. in. 

Sul. 7:30. 9:30 
Weekday* 5. 7:30. 9:311 


RAMAT 

HASHARON 



KOCHAV Tel. 491979 

LITTLE PRINCE 

Fri., Sat.. Mon., Tm-.. Wed.. Thur. 
II a.m. 

NO MILK 
TODAY 


Fri. 9:30 p. in., S.it 7 
Weekdays 4:30. 7 


YEAR OF 
THE DRAGON 

Fri. 11:30p.m. 

Snl. 9 :30r>.m., 12 
Weekdays 9:30 p.ni. 

TOP SECRET 




Fri. 14:30 PriicPa Honor, Dir: John 
Huston. 

Sal. 20;00 Into the Night, Dir: John 
Lnndis; 22:00 Nanay ama - Diuhi 
Ko, Dir; Shohel lmnmura. 

Mon. 19:00 The '.Eiuernld Forest, 

’ Dir John Boormanr 19:00 Porn*. 

quo| hrapl. Dir: Claude Lanz- 
, maun (small hall); 21:30 Wke 
. Blood, Dir:' John Huston; 22:15 I 
Soilti Ignotl, Dir: Mario MonicclU 
(small hall). 

Tut. 16:00 Annie,. DJr: John Ifuv 
' Ion;. 19:00. Rn*n<flHi Dir: Ruy-.- 
Guptra; 19:00 Soldier Girls, Dir: 
Nick'.. Broomfield (small . hall);' 
21:00 1789,. Dili: Ariane Mneiueb- 
kino;"21:30 .G|uU«lta Degli SpIrlU. 


;$PNXB Aumsf 1532=5 

Din Federico Fellini. 

Wed. 19:00 Trading Places. Dir: 
John Landis; 19:00 The Go- 
Between, Dir: Joseph Lotoy ! 


(amnli hall); 21:110 Blood of the 
Condor, Dir: Jorge Sanjinea 
(ainhfl hall); 21:30 Hlcronymoiri 
Merkln, Dir Anlhouy Newley. 

Thur. 19:00 Deliverance, Dir John 
Boorman; 19:30 Hotel New York, 
Dir Jackie Raynai (small hall); 
21 :30The.Big Sleep, Dir: Howard 

■ Hawks (small hall); 21:30 Under 
the "Volcano, ' Dir: John Huston; 

' 24:00 Tho Seven Year ftch, Dir: 
Billy Wilder. , 

Fri. 14:30 Mtplilsio, Dir, 1st van Sza^ 
tan. 


: . Wpllkori Qarden - Dereejj Hevron, JEHUSAI.fJh -T el. 715398 
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Tel Aviv iiiva 

H.l. MV SONS KWH* l NAOMI nr Till! 
MM , « | *-Sf»|- MV| I /.hit I.ANIt- IL n E. l -i%siii 
I ix min. [» 'ii. \ tin I'.rji-lj Mviiiy. (Ili-ii 

l.i'I'.'.MI. Mxlial.iy lliM'liull ihlllMl.iV ii «:.1H 

I' m J 

ANIMAL FARM - Uy (Jourgc Orwell. 

(■Hill'll Illi.illr I’li'ilui Ill'll. N.ilirif.il ;illc- 
. |i mien iniiii ill. >w in Vp hi.) 

imiXiri AVRII.I. KVFMNU - sung hy Adi 

1 • I n I .r, II .L. ■ ■ ■ i — ' 


. ,, - .mriK 111 run 

l:l2ion (in Ml'Sicw, Erwli r .li unU Girmun). 
Lcissen, Upper f cllar. tonight :ii 0 


flii-il Lav. in, 
I 


(Above) Adi Enionsinqs in nn ewn- 
mr of win ter by Brecht/ Weill, ai Beil 
l.emiit in 7 W Aviv tonight; (heiovv) 

", “W'Ms iti i;i Ham, mi in 
(.Nil Jaffa tonight. 


MUSIC 


All progmi units skirl til R:30 p . ni . unless 

otherwise .slated. 

Jerusalem 

FAMILY MUSICAL HAPPENING - Liahl 
Viiiwic.ll music with llie llarmonta Woail- 
ES h " 5cmh J 1 ' Cnclio lluusv garden. 

wcdncsdiiy at 5:.H|p m.) 

Haifa 

SJ3™5 ^t'TAL - *Ych,ida Schryer. 

nt , U i? hni1 ' Bach - Albeilil and 
nlheis. (I I in fn Museum, tomorrow hi 9 p.m. ) 


THEATRE 


All production* are In Hebrew unless other* 
whe elated. 

Jerusalem 

BRURIA - Produced by the Theatre Com- 
pany of Jerusalem. A conlcmporary drama 
based on the Talmud (in English), t Paraod 
Tuesday Bl9:J0p.iu.) 6 

°ELEF ESTER" - Jerusalem Theatre Com- 
pany production. Life reflected through the 
eyes of Queen Esiher. (Pftrgod. Thursday at 
9:30 p.m. \ 1 

fl ATMATES - Uy Shmucl Amid. A Jewish 
teacher and an Arab student are flatmates fu 
Tel Aviv. (Khan, tomorrow at 9 p.m. ) 


(•ANT MV WON’T l*AV - Hy Dark. Fn. 
t in him, ill 1 heal re nrmJuclron. Comedy «b- 
■>ur Isradi-styfi- inflation. (I lahinuih. Knvi- 
ua, (nmurrtnv nl ‘>:3ll p m. t Sunduy ut K Vi 

pin.) 

S “GREMRO" - By Kohl Niv. Neve Zcdck 
_n production. Political cabaret. (Neve Zedck 
m toniglii :ii lnp.ni.. riuirsdjymip.m.) 

1 W«J« Of A BURFAUCRAT - By Anton 
^ Che kit ov. lleersheha Municipal Theatre pro- 
- A selection from his early stories 

(lleil Lcnsin. Upper Cellar, Monday at 9 
p.m.) 

TIIE FAM.-Ry Allvrl Camus. Uasimtoh 
prodmlinn. The rise uud full or „ p ( ,rhj an 
P tn'j r ' ' ** fH * ,llisimla * 1- 1 today in 9 

Htkl'. COUPLE - by Dario F«. Ilcil Leissiii 
pauhKlmn C nmedy about -i young couple's 
KMI..I experiments. ( |tei| \ Ichnyal. Monday 
Tuesday nl 9 p.m.) '■ 

"9 W TO «E A JEWISH MOTHER IN TEN 

vi^MTh " C ° m ^ y by Dan Greenberg. 
Anyu 1 Theatre production. (Holon, Klryat 
anaicll, tonight at 10p.m.) 

"KIDDUSH" - Family drama written and 
5? Shmu i> Hasofri. (Camcri, Sun- 

?T5:5Jjp.m.? m : '*• Mnriday - 

MCT NUMMFIR - By J. Chambers. A group 
of lesbians hold an annual gathering. fTzav- 
lu, tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 6 

1 HE NKST - By Franz Kroelz. Camcri 
St^3 U 0 p^., CrZaV,a - Thursia? 

2J K *, CE - By Y °na‘ban Gcffcn. 
aone. monologues, improvisations - about 
umfcMionsai bars. (Beit Leiisin. tonight at 9 

p.m., tomorrow at 8 : 30 p.m.) 


l : OR?;;HiL»fsEW 

.Jerusalem 

BECAUSE OF THE HOl.F.S IN THE 
CllliENi: ~ I'npiioiN uml .Kltu.s m j, M tf „. 
chnnicil Inn-si. (Isi.n-I Mimuiu. IHc .il.iv .it 
11 ii.m.. I J. 3H pin.) 

(iilf.DKN HAIR - Hy the Train ‘Unsure. 
Sinry of j ln.y who wants In innrrv the king's 
daughter. 1 1 rain llicmre. Liberty Hell Gar- 
den. today m 3 p in., lunuvrnw, Monday 
through Thursdny at 1 1 a.m.. u |so tomorrow 
ul noon, Monday. Wednesday at 4:.HI p.m. j 

GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS 
- Musical Theatre. (K.ihn, Monday at 5 

pm-) 

IN THE SHADOW OF PALM TREES - By 
the Train Themre. fLihcriy Hell Garden. 
Amphitheatre. Tuesday at 5 p.m.) 

KING MATIA THE FIRST - Ihcatrc hy 
M.i buna h_A bout a boy's dreams. ( Jcmsnlem 
Theatre Tuesday. Tliursdny nt 4 and 7 p.m., 
Wednesday at 4 p.m.) 

MAGIC SHOW - ( | Innnoiiy I |.-,usc, 17 ^'nel 
Salomon. Wednesday nt 4:3up.m.) 

AN OR DIN All V DAV - Hy the Train 
Thi-atrc. (Liberty Hell Garden, 
Amphitheatre, Sunday at 5 p.m. ) 

POETRY HOUR _ Agcs 4. 7 . (W[ 
Museum, Hiuisday nl 1 1 a.m.) 

fJ?k 8 \f U L NG l,0UR " Ftlr 6-10. 

1 1 ichii House, hundny at 4 p.m.) 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - For ages 4-6. 

( Israel Museum. Tuesday at 1 1 a.m.f 



/ ' P “' panUiminw P”>S™me at the Jerusalem 

* ■ P- ■! ^ iMulu & Iluniniuty) iwji'u 

Tfll Aviv nMAM ifl 

ENTERTAINMENT 


House, Tuesday at 4: JO p.m, ) 

Tel Aviv area 

BECAUSE OF THE HOLES IN THE 
CHEESE -See J'lem. (Old Jafff H^im "h 
lomorrowal Ila.m.) 

^n M Th^"- S,, A M l ELEPI,A1STS - By the 
I ratn Theatre. About two elephants. 
(Haynrkon Park, tomorrow at 1 1 a.m.) 

FROM FLY TO ELEPHANT - Based on 
storiei by A. Hillel. Ages 5-12 (Beit Leissin 

tomorrow at 11:30 a.m ) ’ 


i^f45™| N<i - l |J “ 1 ' •n.u^.l.y 


v° l fc P AV 0R N0T TO BETRAY? - nAllAP 
Yuva! Theatre production. Comedy about DANCE 

"^Op C m ) , C fB<r “ tonwrr ow at - 


Jerusalem 

mus^ns^'^p * ^' , * 1 wc ^ -know n til iu:« p.m.) 

nON-r.HOLD ME TO MY WORD . New UPI “ ' '“"'l 1 " »' M:30p m > 

Ro.cn- ' M*TT1 CASPI AND THE PARVAR1M - 

Agrium., 0^7, '9^ QOWn KTnSiw El 


VA 0t VA -~ By Chckht>v ' HaNmah 
I, iL 0d “ C,,, ' n - Aboul “""fie and 
Mond,!, ff ” u8h 

Others 

TO BETRAY OR NOT TO BETRAY? - Sec 
| C 6p m C ) a^mK , Hccbal Hatarbui - knight »t 


Tel Aviv area 

CINDERELLA. - Fully-staged production 
by the brad Ballet. Choreography; Bertha 
^ arnpabky; Music: Sergei Prokofiev. (Habi- 
mah, Romm Tuesday, Thursday at 8:30 
p. m., Wednesday at 5 p.m.) 

Others 

CINDERELLA. - Sec T.A. (Kfar Mcnah- 
jjj’j Dc ‘ l Yad i-ebanim. tomorrow at b 



a\.au ■ 1 ,,lcmrc ' Kebco 

AUflitonum, tomonow at 9 p.m.) 

17 Sul”- 

IMPROVED ONE-TIME EVENING - Spo- 
cial ^rforaiance with Oidi Gov. Yon! Reih- 
ter, Shtomo Bar-Abba. Shlomo Yldov and 

n-u-v 

MUSICAL MELAVE MALKA - Tlic Di- 
jupora Ycshiva Band. (Mount Zion Centre 
tomorrow at 9:30 p.m.) 

WEf 1 ' MELA VK MALKA -(Israel Cen- 
trc. HI Straus, tomorrow at U: 4 .s p.m.) 

ON A LOW FIAME - Avner Stnu«s - 

Sr g i"" ar pte « 5 ’ ^"'enix,. ja/'s!?^ 
(rargod, tomorrow nt 9:3fl.p. m . | J ' 

POETRY PLUS CLASSICS r», . 
reading plus classiml mu,:.. ~ Ptivlf Y 

flute, 
p.m.) 


reudiu, nlu, rifitaTS;“ ^£=2 
. (Harmony House, Sunduy nl 8 : 3 U 


— —■“in ruiii-ina, II 

rlamam, lomorrowal 10 p.m.) 

KSS.mi R w L _ . Slngs his !Kjr, 8 s ' (Old Jaffa, 
Hasimtnh, Monday nl 9 p.m.) 

o D ,» Ychudil Ravil/:M5 to. (Tzavia. 
tonight at 9:30p. m ., rnidnigiit) 

^ D V PCOMRUV ~ Well-known local 
humourists improvise. (Beit Leissin, Upper 
Cellar, Tuesday nt lOp.ni.J 

CRU AR - ( Bell Leissin, 
Upper Cellar, Siimlny m 9:.RJ p.m.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACE - 1 Immit ( 

‘“ii! songs, (I Inliin, Kina, 
w . ?. i ld Aviv, Ikil liclmynl, 

Wuimsdny, I1iurs(hiyiil<tp.ut.) 

YAR KONI -Siui|>> »»r Lirelz Yisrael. 
p , m V VILir. WulikXilayni** 

llnifu 

CAT KT4 IRION - Actios Kmli Segal busts 
Mbm’iiiii, Tliursdny ill 




^^ssssss^ 


BdO™ *JS' la * Kalm A Tuesday"^ WITH A STRAIGHT PACK - See 'I A. 

inoiln Auditorium. Monday, Tuesday ul 9 
m-. . . P-m.J 1 

Others 


Tel Aviv area 

" '' iliho!( (Churchill) Kleptcr nrc- 
sents his music. (Beit Lcssin. Upper Cellar 
tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 

jX^r r 01,1 a ii d new “"*»■ (oid 

Jaffa, El Homarn, tonight at 9:45 p.m.) 

Slorief h5Tk?? ‘^GLEM ALEICHEM - 
Slories by the famous Yiddish writer oer- 

S™9! n 30p"m' S | h lD ' Pl0, " al “*'• ‘”" or - 
to “ s^ip^ S1J|C ' < D “ 


ACHORUS LINE- Musical from Broadway. 
U-acsarea, Amphitheatre. Tuesday through 
Thursday at 9 p.m.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACE - Sec T.A. 
I Acre, Auditorium, tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 


mInu,e changes, and to check U 
Sr^? ra . r ^ n,e ® to" 6 ^ or ‘“bscrlhers only, please 

contact bo x office. 

Materia] for publlcollon must be nt The 
ZT, Pmt ° mc “ ll ' Jerusalem (In writ* 
Wg) on the Sunday morning of the week of 
publication. 
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and Western occupation zones, the 
borders between tne two Germany* 


raarcation lines between the Soviet 
:upn 
tne 

and in Berlin were rather easy to 
cross. 

Until 1952 one could go from East 
to West by walking through fields 
and forests, and the worst that might 
happen would be to be turned hack 
by a border patrol. East Germans 
could also travel to West Germany 
on vacations, and those who wanted 
to defect simply did not return 
home. As more and more left, the 
authorities clamped down. In 1952 
travel restrictions were imposed and 
the borders tightened up. hi 1956 
they became even tighter. 

But there wus alwnys Berlin, nn 
open city in which b subway ride or 
Btroll from one side of the street to 
the other was nil it look to travel 
from communism to capitalism. 
From West Berlin one merely took a 
plane to West Germany. 

Tlius, in the first 16 years after 
World Wnr II, some 3.5 million F.ast 
Germans enme to the West. Some 
were indeed victims of political 


persecution. Many more merely 
wanted to join relatives in the West. 
But the vast majority came because 
life in West Germnny was better and 
brighter, the opportunities greater. 
East Germany had borne the Heavier 
brunt of reparations for the war, and 
its system of communism was simply 
not working. 

THE MORE that left, however, the 
worse things got. The economic 
chaps caused by the exodus defies 
description. Day after day, in any 
village or town, factory hands would 
be gone, miners would fail to show 
up for work, farmers would dis- 
appear from the fields, shops would 
remain shut because their owners 
had defected, schoolchildren would 
conic to classes and* find their 
teachers gone, patients waited in 
vain for doctors who had deserted 
them for more lucrative practice in 
West Germany. 

"The entire economy was falling 
apart ” an East German in a small 
town once told me. “I recall the day 
four bus drivers left. That put the 


whole bus system off schedule, mak- 
ing people late for work, slowing 
down production in the factories, 
causing havoc in the shops and 
schools." 

To plug one hole in the dyke, the 
regime made new ones, largely by 
resorting to threats, pressure and 
prosecution. This caused more dis- 
affection and induced more people 
to leave. 

The Wall was the ultimate step. 
Ruthless as it was, however, and 
grim as it remains, it accomplished 
what it was intended to do. 

For one thing, it halted the mass 
exodus. 

Moreover, it stabilized the East 
German economy. Despite its mere 
17 million population, the country is 
Europe’s seventh largest industrial 
power. Its per capita gross national 
income puts it in the same league as 
such countries as Great Britain, Italy 
and Belgium. It is, and has been for 
many years, the fastest-growing eco- 
nomy in Europe, East or West. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year, 
East Germany’s GNP grew at a rate 


of 4.3 per cent. It has by far the 
highest standard of living in the 
Communist bloc. 

ABOVE ALL, notwithstanding the 
Wall's totalitarian ugliness, it en- 
abled East Germany - the Gcrmnn 
Democratic Republic, as it is called - 
to acquire an international identity 
of its own and to gain diplomatic 
recognition from the rest of the 
world. 

Ironically, that recognition has led 
to a greater human interchange be- 
tween the two Germanys and has 
rendered the Wall increasingly su- 
perfluous. 

Last year, for example, more than 
2.5 million West Germans made 
(rips to East Germany and some 1 .5 
million East Germans were able to 
visit the West. 

Of the East Germans who came, 
the overwhelming majority, of 
course, were old-age pensioners who 
are exempted from the more severe 
travel regulations. In fact, the East 
Berlin regime would not care if they 
used their freedom to travel to de- 


Mortally wounded East German escapee (lop, left); watchlowcr near NcuhMn . West Berliners c. 1967 (botlom, left); East Berlin uprising In ,955 (right). 



feet. It would then be absolved from 
paying their support. 

But there han been a sharp in- 
crease in the number of younger 
people allowed to travel westward, 
with very few defections among 
them, and in the number of East 
Germans allowed to emigrate. 

During the frist five months of 
1986, more than 65,000 East Ger- 
mans below retirement age crossed 
the border on visits, compared with 
26.000 in the same period last year: 
more than nt any time since the Wall 
was built. Only a few failed to re- 
turn. In addition, 11,500 East Ger- 
mans were allowed lo emigrate - 
twice as many as during the same 
period in 1985. 

ONE OF THE ironies of Germany’s 
and Berlin's postwar division is that 
when the demarcation lines between 
the occupation zones and sectors 
were drawn, the historical political 
centre of Berlin went to the Soviets 
and, in their wake, the East German 
Communists who tried hardest to 
dissociate themselves from the com- 
mon German and Prussian past. 

An even greater irony is that today 
East Germany's regime, under its 
president and party chief Erich Hon- 
ecker, is doing the most lo restore 
and revive that past. Prussia is now 
“in” and its symbols and heroes have 
been restored to their pedestals. No- 
where are there more of them than 
on LJnter-den-Linden. 

For the past five years, since he 
was brought hack from "exile’’ be- 
hind a clump of bushes in the 
grounds of Sans Souci Palace in 
Potsdam, Frederick the Great, high 
on his horse, has again been the 
avenue’s dominating figure. 

But ‘‘Old Fritz” is not alone on 
Unter-den-Linden. 

A few steps away, each on his 
pedestal, arc four towering Prussian 
military heroes: Gerhard von Sclt.im- 
horst; August vo.u Gneisenau; Lud- 
wig Yorck von Wnrlenburg, who 
formed a common front with the 
Russians against Napoleon in 1813; 
and Gebhard von Bluecher, the 
Prussian field-marshal who played a 
key role in Napoleon's defeat at 
Waterloo. 

Odd heroes for a country that 
boasts of being the “first peaceful 
state evercreated on German soil.” 
As if that were not enough, East 
Germany has of late discovered Otto 
von Bismarck as a kind of national 
patron saint. Along, with Frederick 
the Great and Martin Luther, he was 
once rejected as a reactionary and 
imperialist. All three now rank as a 
kind of East German trinity. 

THE STRUCTURE that dominates 
all others in East Berlin is the TV 
Tower from whose observation plat- 
form, 670 feet above Alexander 
Plntz, one gets a panoramic view of 
the entire city and of the Wall that 
bisects it into two worlds. 

To really see the difference be- 
tween them one should come at night 
when West Berlin lights up like a 
Christmas tree with multi-coloured 
advertising signs while East Berlin 
remains in the dimly-lit shadows. 

The platform is a place for ponder- 
ing. 

Who knows, for example, that the 
electric power for those bright lights 
of West Berlin is generated primarily 
in East Germany, or that most of 
West Berlin's homes and apartments 
are heated by coal from the East; 
that every fifth breakfast bun con- 
sumed by West Berliners is baked in 
East Berlin, or that, for a* fee of 
about U.S.S35 million a year West 
Berlin gets to dump its garbage on 
East Berlin territory? 

Berlin, a quarter century after the 
Wall was built, is indeed worth a 
visit. It is where Germany's nnd 
Europe's division assumes tangible 
Und t nree-d i me nsional forms . □ 
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T > 6 f°° logical Centre of Tel Aviv-Ramat Gan has just celebrated 
s i anniversary. Text: Aaron Leibel/ Photos: Leora Cheshin. 


l he animals which, together widi 
their offspring, live in the centre 
totluy. 

. in the late 1 060s the first commcr- 
eiat safari park" in which, Kirmeir 
says, "people were put in ‘cages on 
wheels,* that is to say cars, and the 
a ni nt als were set free,*’ was opened 
in England. The idea caught Kir- 
meir’s fancy and he infected Avra- 
ham Krinitzi, then mayor of Kanin! 
Gan, with his enthusiasm. In 1969, 
it contract was signed to build a safari 
park there. 

After a long period of preparing 
•he infrastructure, including the con- 
struction of a seven-mile road, and 
purchasing more animals (16 lions 
arrived aboard a special El Al flight 
from Iran in 1973), the Ranuil Gan 
.Virari Park opened in 1974. It was an 
Hista ill hit. During the first few 
moil (Its. 25 buses were needed every 
day to bring ill the thousands of 
visitors anxious to see this new breed 
of zoo. 

Hut Kirnieir's zoological empire 
was not yet complete. The Tel Aviv 
zoo. founded in the IV.Ws, was seek- 
ing new, mure spacious quarters. 


After rejecting several proposed 
sites, the authorities concluded that 
the best solution would be to unite 
the zoos of Tel Aviv and Ramat 
Gan. In July 1981. the Zoological 
Centre, encompassing them both, 
under the auspices of the two muni- 
cipalities, opened its gates to the 
public. 

Today, the 225-aerc centre is 
home to more than 1,000 animals, 
including 70 species of mammals, 65 
species of birds and six species of 
reptiles. The museum-education 
complex offers exhibits, movies and 
classrooms where visitors can learn 
more about the animals and their 
relationship to man. 

The centre is open throughout the 
year and is easily accessible from the 
rel Aviv area, with four buslines 
rrom that city and one from Ramat 
uan. 

One can tour the centre in special 
' us ? s available every day or see the 
African area from your own car. But 
remember to keep the windows 
dosed m the lion area. After all you 
jire practically in the heart of the 
Dark Continent. □ 


I HE ZOOLOGICAL Centre of Tel 
Am-Ramat Gan, that little piece of 
Africa in Israel, recently celebrated 
its fit ili anniversary. But the story 
belli nd the centre - which consists of 
an African park, zoo and museum 
education complex - actually goes 
buck 24 years to a small "corner of 
me that was located in Ramat 
Gan’s National Park. 

In IWO. Zvi Kirmeir. director ul 
tile centre, made his Jirst trip to 
Africa lo culled animals fur his ‘■cur- 
lier. I oaded down mi the return 
voyage with a small elephant . a gnu. 
two giraltcs, several impalas, 
(ist i idles, dee i and other species, his 
ship had just passed Sliarm el-Shcikh 
when, like an carlici vessel carrying 
animals and piloted by Noah, it 
encountered a fierce storm, the 
animat* - and many of the travellers 
- got seasick. 

“I decided lh.it what was gpod for 
people was good for animals as 
wd • , K ifiu.-ii recalls. ‘I gave them 
medicine against seasickness, and 
together we crossed the stormy sea." 

I luring several subsequent, more 
tranquil visits, he collected many of 
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Naomi Doudai talks to sailor-kibbutznik-author John Auerbach. 


BOTH WERE. Polish- 1 torn, hut hex - 
ileil at an eaily age. both absniheil 
into tire me uh a ill maiineot aiiothei 
ci m ill IV ■ Both, with the sea then 
Spiiituiil source, lveame wiiteis in 
the same adopted language, i ould 
two lileliiicx come any elosei .' 

In (heir case they did not. l or the 
one. known loewiy lovei ul l nglish 
literattue as the father of modernism 
in the English novel, was Joseph 
Conrad, a Christian, son ol Polish 
aristocrats, while the other is John 
Auerbach, an ordinal y Waisaw Jew. 
grandson ol a stonecutter, ultimately 
an Israeli kihlmlzuik. 

Although well known to the 
Israeli reader - five volumes of his 
stories have appeared in Hebrew 
translation, with the sixth, an anthol- 
ogy, now in the press at Am Ovcd - 
Auerbach’s work lias been published 
more frequently in English, in 
periodicals such as Commentary, 
The New Yorker, Midst mini, as well 
as in The Boston Globe. 

Auerbach himself is less than en- 
thusiastic about the comparison with 
Conrad. A modest man, he seems to 
think the parallel pretentious. Yet in 
a certain way it is inevitable. For 
apart from the fact that they both 
reached high rank as mariners, Con- 
rad as a captain, Auerbach as a first 
engineer, both project, if in a diffe- 
rent degree, the same quality of 
insight and vision. 

Auerbach had to start off as a 
stoker in the burning bowels of a 
German tramp, in the mine-infested 
Baltic sea. Having jumped the walls 
of the Warsaw Ghetto and passed 
himself off as a Pole, he was ulti- 
mately impressed into service by the 
Nazis. 

In Conrad’s lifetime, his stories 
were regarded by many as sea yarns. 
It was not until after Wx.irld War II 
that an understanding of their true 
moral and metaphysical profundity 
burst on u benighted world. Au- 
erbach docs not deny his fascination 
with this Hspect of Conrad. His own 
work incorporates an approach to 
the human condition that has, if not 
so subtly existentialist, a similarly 
contemplative basis. Dominating his 
writing too is the sense of moral 
attrition of man against an indiffe- 
rent universe. 

AGAIN, if with Auerbach the tech- 
nique differs, the sen often serves as 
n catalyst to a passionately pessimis- 
tic perspective. I ''or him, however, 
the abyss is no metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, the cruel sea no symbol, but a 
realistic retrospect on his own life 
experience, Thus, in “Don Quixote 
and Other Memories’* (Commen- 
tarv , Vol. VII No. 1, 1980), on » trip 
to Tarunto, a casual encounter with a 
U.S. sailor becomes the improbable 
occasion to conjure up the picture of 
his youthful pussion for ‘‘a sweet girl 
whose name was Tamara i’ later to 
be slaughtered by blnck-unifonned 
Latvians or Ukrainians in Warsaw. 

Auschwitz, Greece, Jews, de- 
portation, lurk in the shadows of 
these stories of a sea-dog with a 
particular and peculiar syndrome. 

Whether he is sailing, sightseeing, 
boozing, brawling, or brothel- 
crawling, they are always there, “in- 
side my skull,” the horror-infested 
memories of a recent, never reced- 
ing past. 

"Cruelty in man is a trait I abhor 
and totally reject,” says Auerbach, 
elaborating on his view of man and 
of the human condition. Yet little 
can be done to correct it, unless it be 
to cultivate “what, little goodness 
does exist at the bottom of the heart 


nt every man." 

Kuiz's cry. "Exterminate the 
brutes!" [Uani nf I itirkness) for 
Aucihnch is Cnniad's preliguralion 
of the Baby 1 >nes nml Colonel G:id- 
dafis Mill m come, his vision of the 
tragedy ul ti am pled pvoples realized 
in a eoniemporaiy extension of col- 
onialism. It must be in this vision of 
“the I loi i or.” countered by the code 
of conduct of "steering straight,” 
that Auerbach finds Com ad his 
mentor mid tiis master. 

THERE ARE other influences, 
more recent, less remote. Two liter- 
ary personalities who have played a 
living part in Auerbach’s life are 
Robert Graves and Saul Bellow. His 
2U year friendship with the latter he 
summarized as "an affinity between 
two writing Jews of Russian origin." 
No, he is not willing to elaborate. 
There are relationships one does not 
put on record. A living friendship is a 
very private thing. But us you watch 
him, even in his rough, kibbutz 
windhreaker, you note an incongrui- 
ty-every inch the Eastern European 
gentleman, the Jewish intellectual, 
neat, fastidious perfectionist, en- 
dowed with an elegance of percep- 
tion, erudition and expression, you 
are struck by a certain resemblance. 

Close writing friends, you venture 
to say, like Lawrence Durrell and 
Henry Miller, “take” freely from 
each other. Has Bellow not taken 
something from him to build his Mr. 
Sammler? The suggestion is dismis- 
sed with infinite hauteur. Auerbach 
agnin begins to sound remote. One 
does not discuss one’s living friends. 

Regarding the dead, it's different. 
The mention of Robert Graves 
brings hack the pink to his still ruddy 
ex-sailor’s checks. This friendship 
was-, too, of long standing. A hun- 
dred letters pnssed between them. 
Graves visited Auerbach in his kib- 
butz; he (“that Israeli sailor you 
invited”) visited at Deya, Groves' 
Majorca home. Grnves's affinity for 
the Jews in general, and Israel in 
particular, was like Wingate's, based 
on the fact that he was brought up on 
the Bible. 

“I am it Zionist," Auerbach re- 
members him saying, “bccuuse 
Israel is my second homeland.” And 
goes on to ninrvcl: “Where could 
you find two men so different, such 
fust friends? Graves, vintage Victo- 
rian, uii austere English gentleman 
(if an Olympian remoteness. Where 
to find a logical explanation for this 
fascinating involvement with nn ex- 
uhetto kibbutznik, unless it be an 
intellectual chemistry?” 

MAYBE he has forgotten the deep 
and lasting sears of wars. Graves 
survived World War I with a severe 
war neurosis, something stronger 
than shell-shock. Auerbach lost a 
large part of himself to Work! War 
II, and to a luter, local war, an only 
son. 

Whatever, the relationship was so 
highly regarded that he found him- 
self invited to write a tribute to the 
creator of the White Goddess in an 
issue of the Malahat Review (an 
international, Canadian-based 
quarterly) devoted exclusively to 
Robert Graves’s 80th birthday. 

In his article, Auerbach recounted 
how Graves, a maverick Christian 
(he believed, among other things, 
that Jesus never died on the cross, 
but survived as a beggar in India), 
entrusted him with a play about 
Christ, All Things to AU Men, which, 
though unholy in consent, he wished 
to be staged in the “Holy of Holies." 


This Auerbach interpreted as 
Hahimah, which, though impressed 
with the play's excellence, had to 
reject it elegantly, for fear of reper- 
cussions in (lie Christian cosmos. 
“An urlistically and dramatically 
flawless play that could not be play- 
ed,” wrote Auerbach regretfully. 

IT IS NOT uncommon in Israel to 
meet men who, like Auerbach, 
affected bizarre metumurphoses in 
order to survive the Nazis. There are 
stories of sonic who spent the war 
masquerading as parish priests, or of 
others, boarded up between two 
walls, who became intimates and 
i titer egos of spiders, rats and 
roaches. But (here has been none 
except Auerbach who has sloughed 
off his borrowed skin and stepped 
straight into that of a creative writer. 
From the mine-infested Bailie to a 
seafarer's windswept kibbutz like 
Sdot Yam may have been a natural 
transition. But where did the writing 
come in? 

The sailor-kibbutznik-writer trin- 
ity, says Auerbach, was one more 
natural train of events. He does not 
doubt for a moment that without the 
sea and kibbutz connection, there 
could have been no writer, for sea- 
faring was to be his kibbutz man- 
date. 

His first voyage, in the early ’60s, 
was 4,000 miles at sea, Haifa to 
Rotterdam and back, acquiring col- 
lapsible landing-craft and fishing- 
trawlers. He remembers that, it was 
the return trip that set off his writing. 

The actual putting pen to paper? 
That came when he was back on 
land. But would he not have ended 
up as u writer anyway? Not neces- 
sarily. He is not one of those who can 
sit down and create in the middle of, 
say, a railway station. “1 need my 
room, my own place, to write... The 
kibbutz gave me that too." 

It also gave him something few 
writers ever gel, half his time free, a 
flexible schedule, almost perfect 
freedom to write. 

TODAY, retired from the sea., he is 
still free from kibbutz chores, func- 
tioning as curator of a small museum 
that houses u bewitching collection 
of Byzantine and Crusader. statuary 
and artefacts excavated within the 
boundaries of Sdot Yarn. 

Here, flanked by Roman goddes- 
ses, he hegins to grow fretful. You 
begin to feci as if you have been 
fingering his soul, intruding on the 
private precinct of the spirit. And 
anyway, (he tourists arc starling to 
trickle in. So just one more question. 
The biggest bombshell of them all. 

Why does a Polish-Jewish- 
Hebre’w-speaking Israeli have to 
write in English? He bridles, just a 
bit, but blurts it out. “I think in 
English.” Polish? “Heft it behind me 
at the age of 17.” As he did his 
German, at the bottom of Baltic. 
Hebrew? “I’m not sure I would have 
found Hebrew poorer for my pur- 
poses, if I*d had time to study it 
properly from the start.” 

But he hadn’t; English being the 
lingua franca of the sea, his reading 
had to be in English, and soon his 
thinking too. 

"That’s why I write in it. I had to. 
It became the sole means of express- 
ion, the only language I was left 
with.” 

That, then, is how the only sea 
stories ever written by a Jewish 
sailor on Hebrew soil, came, like 
those of Conrad, to be written in 
English. □ 




A story by John Auerbach 


HE DRINKS his Scotch straight. I 
prefer mine on the rocks. 

Come to think of it , he drinks only 
Scotch or Campari, whereas I am 
almost totally indiscriminate in re- 
gard to my booze: vodka, brandy, 
ouzo, Scotch, arak, rum, anything 
with an alcoholic content of more 
than 40 per cent goes. He sniffles 
suspiciously before he touches the 
glass with his lips: I toss it off, 
vodka-like, whatever it is. 

He also checks the food first with 
his nose, lifting the plate quickly to 
his face. His nostrils quiver. I start 
eating the moment the dish is in front 
of me. 

We have our meals facing each 
other, for, though he is undisputed 
Master under God of this ship, we 
are equal in rank; had we worn 


uniforms, each of us would carry 
four golden stripes on the sleeve. 

It occurs to me as 1 watch him, 
concentrated as he is on cutting a 
piece of bread with a knife and 
dropping the square, precisely mea- 
sured pieces into his soup, that our 
combined age is 105. The average for 
the rest of the crew is much, much 
lower. 

Therefore the two other officers at 
our table respect our silence, and 
only occasionally exchange a remark 
in subdued tones. The Captain al- 
ways finishes first, murmurs “good 
etite” and leaves in a hurry, 
wait only as long as it takes him 
to go up the companionway and get 
to his cabin. The moment I hear the 
click of his door I go up to mine. 
i Continued on page 12) 
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IN OUR respective cabins we drink 
ourselves to death, separately but 
equally. 

1 some limes wonder how his 
drinking is: mine is si spiral staircase, 
with landings here and there. 

i have many hooks in my cabin 
and when 1 reach certain landings in 
niy drinking, I curse the hooks, 
sometimes in a whisper, sometimes 
m a normal, conversational voice, 
hut never shouting. 

The three books in his cabin are 
the stowage and cargo-handling 
manual , a nautical almanac, and the 
collective agreement between the 
company and the Seamen’s Union r 
wonder what or whom lie curses in 

the stages of his drinking. 

We emerge from our cabins, often 
simultaneously, meet in the gang- 
ways, on the bridge, exchange polite 
greet itigs soi to vac?, and smell the 
alcohol on each other's breath. 

He does his job with the assistance 
of his executive officer, interfering 
mainly in matters of order mid tidi- 
ness. I he national and code flags are 
neatly a nanged, the pencils shar- 
pened. maps carefully slacked in the 
chart room, ship’s documents per- 
fectly ordered in clean, transparent, 
clea rly-inarkcd c live lopes . 

On each of my live or, six daily 
visits to the engine-room I keep a 
sharp . look-out to make sure the 
place is tolerably clean, thnt no rags 
are wasted, and no oil and fuel are 
spilled. Also, the bilges must In? kept 
dry at all tunes. My calculations and 
papers are in good order, hut far less 
precise^ kept and calligraphically 
written (him Ins. J 

I assume we both do our mbs 
adequately. J 

We both walk straight and do not 
behave ike drunks outside our I 
cabins. J low we behave in them is t 
pur own bujiness. When inside, we 
keep our cabins locked. Equal but i 
separate. I 

Y m- ,A k VE i: BEEN sai,infi to ^ l[ ‘cr \ 
on this ship for more than six months 

and I don’t think more than fiftO r 
words have passed between us. Pro- s 
fcssional talk is restricted to the c 
general outlines of the problem, c 
then we transfer the mat ter: he to his tl 

chief mate, I to my second engineer. e 
He gives his instructions to the chief 
mate in a low voice, so low that the tl 
poor man is compelled to say: Ex-‘ w 
cuse me , sir, what was that? pi 

He then repeats the sentence very fa 
distinctly , but in a still lower register, in 

jnhU eye * ° f malic ‘ ous de,i 8 h 1 glows b< 

I give my orders in detail, very ** 
often m too much detail, to ensure W 
their exact execution. My second lh 
exasperated, often exclaims: But tai 
Chief, I know how to do itl I've done 
i a hundred (imesf O.K. then, I say. he 
Just don t forget... l y 

The captain is enthusiastic about wa 
conveying bad news, even if it’s not 1 
true. l 

We'll have a nice little storm S au 
tonight, he says, looking at me with Mr 
his innocent, bleary, but so gentle 
eyes. . 1 

■ I walk over to bulkhead look at the ES 
glnss and say: The barometer hasn’t nre 
moved. r re 

i look outside, smell the air, check !?, n 
the sea and say: There won’t be any m U 
storm, Captain. * , 2 

He looks at me with just a him of S 


I IN THE evening the weather is love- 
ly, the kind of sunset you can still 
occasionally see on Italian post- 
cards. orange and clear, and 1 look at 
- — him triumphantly from the height of 

ink a landing on my spiral staircase. At 
but this height, the air has a slightly pink 
colour. 1 know it might change to red 
his if 1 had three or four more, and I 
£ oul , li Ihcn place Noth my hands on 
his heavy neck and press until his 
bin innocent eyes popped out of their 
i in sockets. 

ks, Dut I cannot reach him. He is on a 
acs separate plateau and moves in eir- 
ce, ties, or makes figures of eight like on 
a skating-rink. Fie is too evasive. If 
ire he had two or three more, he’d stare 
ng at me, and burst inside. At the most, 
he He says: We’ll arrive there - let 
he me see: against this current wc won't 
i. T make more than nine knots - let's 
in say at eight o'clock, and we'll drop 
anchor. No chance they'd put us 
?n inside- not in this port, 
g' \ say: Last time the pilot was 
te waiting For us, and we berthed ini- 
ic mediately. 

An exceptional case, he says. 

;c But when we arrive in port, at six 
ig and not at eight (for there wasn’t a 
li- current) and ihe ship is moored he 
■e says (n me: 

r- Shall we go ashore to stretch our 
e legs, imri dine together? 
r- And I, loaning heavily against the 
I, nsiiKVniil of my staircase, my quietly: 
Any lime, Captain. My pleasure. 

a WE WALK close to each other 
e along the waterfront, the street alive 
s with multi-coloured neons from 
j cafes, bars and nightclubs. It must 
t have rained earlier, for the sidewalk 

n *!? !r ad arc wet. the lights 
* reflect bnlliantly on the smooth sur- 

' facc - »nd the strong smell of brine is 
tempered by the sweet fragrance of 
. trees rnrnm. 

The street is crowded, but there is 
no rush. Sonic whores stand along 

street' ^ Wn,k un 
When wc encounter a whore he 
raises Ins eyebrows a bit and turns his 
head. His nostrils quiver slightly I 

he r crotch 1L|CSS| ' V at hCr breasts ’ at 1 
He is above it. I am sure - no ' 
matter whether he is skating Tull 
speed, tilted at an angle, the skates 
cutting a quick parabola on dry 

STM “*• 0r stone sober * with - 
that dull hangover ache behind his „ 
ears. ] 

I am always beyond it, whether in [ 

Li!i. ,,ppC r.. reg, 1 ons of my staircase. h 
with multi-coloured (but usually 
purplish) clouds floating past ml J 
head, with gentle purple rain palter- f 1 
mg on my closed eyelids or down " 

ti 

to Ml now. at one of 
!,o e r ( ,:“' e,fr0m S «■ 

He will order meat-clean, please, 1? 

he whispers towards the dark, smel- h ‘ 
ty, pomade-glistening head of the 
waiter - with baked potatoes. J* 

I will have octopus, crabs L° 

shrimps, mussels in heavy, dark-red t C 

sauce, sharp with onion, tomato and kn 
8*™°* pepper and salt. 

He will have beer, transparent and ™ 

ClfiSr. 1 will drinir uthif. ni!.. > 


DAVID LODGE’S nostalgic re- 
creation of childhood and youth and 
the innocence of the lower middle 
classes in the 1940s is light years 
away in style and content ’from 
Anthony Powell’s wickedly sophisti- 
cated portrayal of a 198(Js ship of 
fools, yet both are almost archetypi- 
cnfly British, 

Out of the Shelter, first published 
in 1970 and now reissued, belongs 
togetherwith Lodge's Ginger You're 
Barmy as a novel of social criticism, 
and has nothing in common with his 
hilarious send-ups of academic life 
(Changing Places and A Small 
World), 

It begins with a meticulously accu- 
rate account of his hero Timothy’s 
childhood during the blitz - Mickey 
Mouse gas masks, Anderson shel- 
ters, rationing, the awakening after a 
raid to find whole streets demolished 
and close friends killed, and - the 
coming of the Yanks. 

The grim ness of post-war Britain 
is sketched mostly through 
| Timothy’s hrief encounters with his 
glamorous sister Kath, a civilian em- 
ployee of the American Army, 
whose life of strange, incongruous 
plenty is feared and sternly dis- 
approved of by their unbending 
Catholic parents. 

Poised hesitantly between leaving 
school at In for an apprenticeship in 
a drawing office - an option much 
touted by Mum and Dad. as setting 
him up for lire - and trying some- 
thing more exotic called university 
entrance. Timothy is invited by Kath 
tor a holiday in Germany where she 
is working with the U.S. Army of 
Occupation. 

In Heidelberg in 1951, the boy is 
out of the shelter of home, let off the 
annual two weeks of stifling bore- 
dom III s Wnrihmn ■' i 


OUT OK THE SHELTER by David 
Lodge. London. Penguin Books. 

282 pp. £2. M) 

THE FISHER KING by Anthony 
Powell. London. I leineniaim. 25<« 
pp. £9.95 

Dvonth Getzlei 

has housed him. his cais growing hoi 
and his sleep disturbed by the sounds 
of sex. He is plunged into an incom- 
prehensible world of consumerism, 
luxury-filled PX stores, unheard <>t 
meals known as brunches and barbe- 
cues, and, hovering over all. the 
awtul contrast between the con- 
querors’ brash confidence and (he 
sullen, or resigned, subservience of 
the defeated Germany. 

Kath - smartly transformed into 
Kate - takes all this for granted, and 
takes missing Mass quite lightly, too. 
It is all very attractive, but Timothy 


j ... >>HVU , b , ■■iii'iiiiy 

has doubts. Don Kowalski, odd man 
out among Kath’s new friends, 
makes himself the boy’s moral men- 
tor and helps him confront some of 
the issues of the war and its after- 
math. 

There is also the disturbing 
G Iona- Rose, whose nubile Jewish 
charms throw Timothy inloa turmoil 
of conflict. 

This is a touching, funny, percep- 
tive and beautifully written novel 
(partly autobiographical. Lodge tells 
us), and the story of a still unfinished 
clash of cultures. Highly worthwhile. 

POWELL’S FROTHY entertain- 
ment denis with vastly different peo- 
ple and circumstances and has a far 
less immediate sense of time. 

Aboard, and bored by, a cultural 
cruise to the Orkneys, best-selling 
novelist Valentine Beals, ever on the 


The little ruler 


. - — (Mill ll||& 

■ too, splits approximately 50-50 be- 
tween us. 

In the mirror! discover with loalh- 
ui£ that, the tags under my eyes are 
as heavy as his. 

>AGE TWELVE ; " — ~ 


He will have beer, transparent and 
clear. 1 will drink white wme, crack- 
ling dry, I like to think that it was 

preW out from pale green ^apes 

»n the heat and sweat of r Jat e 
summer afternoon by sunburn 

muscular girls’ fee, o/a rnouSS 

- sil V nder the awning, waiting 
for the waiter to come with our food 
silently watching the waterfront 

3-S.2? j* Sampling the wet , 
red, blue and orange lights on the 
dark asphalt, and perceiving, each in 
his own way, the nothingness of the 
sen very dose. i»«t k.i.fJTu?,. 


THE KfNG was gravely ill, and his 
he K* ^cussed what to do when 

iusiitt""^ re j? lied ,he minister of 
ustice. According to the law, after 

d P ( ath of the king his eldest son 

railed thi. , thr ° ne ’ Thafs wh y he is 
called the successor to the throne. If 

throne."^ 8 ’ h ' S eldeSt son takes the 

But the king has only one son." 
^Tnat s all he needs.” 

litfi^tj but the king’s son is 
X^I’Wbat kind of king would 

• Bu 1 gemiemen,** said the minis _ 

to h° f educ i a . t,on ’ “ how is it possible 
! j ave a km 8 who does not know 

knniv Wn,e °U COunl < who does not 
know geography or grammar?” 

«d° n t know what will happen,” 
said the minister nf ... 


jusl behf " d 


anger, but I know one thing - the 
law says that after the death of a king 
tosson inherits the throne.” 8 
"But Matt is too little," shouted 
all the ministers. 

thm'rll UT T LE Mott mounted the 
throne, and tried to reform the 

80°000 'nZ Cl] kn ° Wn IsrfleL Some 

1 (75 Per cent of 

them children) have seen Habimah’s 
Hawiech Mania HaRishon, with 

Jjtf- S' 0 ? of tl,e author ’ 
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KING MATT the FIRST by Janusz 
Korczak, with an introduction by 
Bruno Bettelheim. New York. Fnr- 

$15 95 traUS 8nd GIrotJX - **32 pp. 

Philip Ve emian 

1942) who published under the pen- 
name Janusz Korczak. does not need 
an introduction here in Israel. Korc- 
zak s works have been translated 
into many languages, but in the 
United States and England he has 
remained practically unknown. Y^t 

YorfTn i?7RV y (pub,ished i" New 
KT I978 i Was an important 
event. Now Farrar. Strauss and 

S 55 U ft? ave D P bl,shed Kin* Matt the 

First (the original Polish ed ioj 
meoiitln]923) l iiul there seemsS 
good chance that Korczak’s books 

State? 1 h 6 ” 6 * kn ° Wn in the United 

This translation deserves a lot of 
attention, for Korczak, after all 
achieved a classic. Bruno Betl 
tclhelm, who provides the introduc- 
•on, comnders it a Bildungsroman - 
’ lt P r0v, des a chronicle of the 
emotional, moral and personal de- 

? f ■?* * hero ■ a «ihc’! 

° r Rolland ' s 

THE THEME of the book is more 
rights for children. Bettelheim 
observes that Korczak* who was a ; 


y l"*'k i'll! III) I'm ni ciiny 

pasM-ngri S.ud I l. rii iniiVn . h'' ^ 
,l ; 1 ' .....I hml.lv r..shU„“’bfc' 

i’^hei Kim:, an u|is vUu . ..i, 

VI.I the \i i Inn (.in Iolvii.I t-vclc! l a,n 

kN. 1 In- 1 ! ’hn Kiiiv was Wiuuuli-d IB 

b.ittk’ ami lost lih virility - true of 
Henchman, tun. II,.- Fish..* v- 
;nv Wi ‘ 1 ’”;’'^nhclcsvva.asasvmb»l!f 
■5o wMMlny. ami m. K I leiRhmi m . ho °J 

°! sc V, m ol,c h«r his hold 

••nci (he siunmneiy beautiful B;, r . 

in "'! K.Hkwn.ni, win. has ahun- 

- ‘ ' K ' 1 1 ,u ' 1 C;|1 ^ :|S * l*allcrinatu 
m'iw iht' inasicr . 

lot Throughout tin- i iuisc. Beals hk 
ids ,lu ir rficiuK the Middle- 

in- L '° ,cs • : 'i» up-inaikct advenisino 

in, ,,K,l j follow Ho lull man's story as 
llt Hailicnna is pm sued I list by her old 
v- 1 unit ml. a Reel Street 

lie Jl,ul l, 'cn hy Robin Jilson. a 

n- s,t ' kl > >‘ u, ug man to whom she takes 
lie {, 1 n . 'm-M’luablc lancy. But Jilson, in 
l)f this shipboard whirligig, is in turn 
being pursued by the formidable Dr 
Lorn a I iptofl, unmarried daughter 
»r the odious Sir Dixon Tiptoft (a 
devastating portrait of a retired civD 
■ servant, this). Also aboard are the 
;,nd humourless bore Prof. 
Willard S. Kopf ami his wife Elaine 
: ^mother name out of the Arthur 

if ‘‘-■gcruls); the drunken, ex-sniesinao 
and barfly , Mr. J aek ; and two young 
Americans, always deep in abstruse 
discussions n| music and dressed in 
h ?; s , ! r,s identifying them us Mostly 
Mahler and Basically Baeh. 

^ Powel lias mixed a heady brew and 
it s all very urbane on the surface, 
with much clever dialogue, civilized 
I cat tines* and a constant scoring of 
s literary points. But . as renders of the 
J great Dance to the Music of Time 
. sequence well know, Powell sees life 
refracted through his own, private 
prism, and beneath the surface glit- 
■ ter this is a novel about power - 
sexual power, and the power of 
■(mbit ion and personality, versus 
I hive . desire and sacri fice. A book for 
[ Powell devotees, but not the best 
introduction to his special genre. 0 

pediatrician, was convinced that 
children must have the right to gov- 
ern themselves, and devoted himself 
to their liberation. However, 
although Korczak was a convinced 
defender of children's rights, I think 
Bettelheim is incorrect in saying that 
liberal inn was one of his aims. Mod- 
ern American educators sometimes 
write about the "liberation” of chil- 
dren (John Holt, for instance, the 
inithor of Escape from Childhood). 
iliese children's lih people often 
write uhout children as if they were 
already adults. Korczak wnnted to 
give 'Children more rights, hut he 
didn’t want to make them into 
adults. A children's parliament easi- 
ly turns Into chaos, he warns, in King 
Matt the First. It follows (hat Bel- 
telheim's use of the word "libera- 
tion” in this context might mislead 
the reader about Korczak’s real in- 
tentions. 

THIS NEW translation demons- 
trates the steady interest in the 
works of Korczak. Yet certain epi- 
sodes do seem dated, for instance 
the section about the Negro girl Klu 
Kiu and the cannibals in Africa. 
Bettelheim is right to explain that 
Korczak was not writing for Amer- 
icans but for Poles. At the time he 
wrote his book, they had very little 
first-hand contact with black people. 

• As distinct from the editions in 
Danish, German and Dutch, this 
new King Matt does not have illus- 
trations (except for the picture of 
•^?nf zak himself at the age of 10 - 
When I was the little boy you see in 
the photograph, I wanted to do all 
the things that are in this book. But I 
forgot to, and now I am old.”). D 
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AGGRIEVED I ITU i ANTS and 
convicted ciimmaB would Iv ilk- 
fiisi to maintain ih.il the law is an 
laughing inattei. 1-m them, under- 
standably. jokes in omit arc usually 
at their expense. But even the un- 
biased may wonder wlu tlici the sort 
of story caiculali-d to make atliuneys 
chuckle over thcii poll aftet a good 
dinner can taisc nunc than a be- 
mused liown from the layman bles- 
sed with the healthy instinct nl keep- 
ing as lar l rum l.iwyeisas is decently 
possible. 

At least it is not true (hat the legal 
anecdote i* pompons- as the follow- 
ing example shows, la wye is appreci- 
ate the extent nl the gap between 
their pretensions to justice a ml the 
reality. 

“One (if these Irishmen who had 
limed his harp to the lomantie aii of 
his own Count y l ourt was a shock to 
a judge of pedestrian imagination. 
Dai ling at last mined to him .stciuly 
und saiit. ‘Tell me, in your couiitiy. 

what happens to a witness who dues 
not tell tile irulhV ‘liognr. me l.oiil.’ 
replied the irishman, with a candour 
that disarmed all criticism, ’I think 
his side usually wins.* " 

Still, a number of stories in this 
collection must bailie the reader 
rather than enteitain him. This is 
mainly because they are in-jnkes, 
and depend on a knowledge of the 
characters involved in the tale, as 
well as the historical period in some 
cases, for their appreciation. A few 
tales are very te mum sly connected to 
the law: them is one passage, dealing 
with the last hours of a condemned 
man, which more properly belongs 
to The Oxford Hook oj Death ( yes, it 
does exist). 

Some of the entries in this bonk 
have been anthologized several 
times before, mid it is possible that 
the editor included (hem on the basis 
that their great antiquity demanded 
that they receive the imprimatur of 
being included in the Oxford Book 
of soincthing-or-otlicr. Had they 
been remotely funny to start with, it 
would have helped. 

Once the weaker points of this 
collection are disposed of, its 
strengths become clearer. Gilbert 
has not been afraid to let (lint poor 
maligned figure, the lay client, have 
his say. Whether the poor mail 
emerges any better for it, see for 
yourselves in this excerpt from a 
letter written by an injured Nigerian 
sailor. 

“But, Sir, when you said to my 
legal adviser: 

1st that I was drunken 
2nd that cause of drunkenness 
wns stealing gin from lighter 

Well, Sir, Those two speeches, 1st 
and 2nd , proved thnt you arc n son of 
the father of lies i.e. Devil because 
said gin had been freely drunk at 

8.00 am. prompt. I fell headlong into 
lighter at 11.00 am. prompt. At 

11.00 am. gin had passed through 
body, so cause of top-heaviness hud 

finished.” 

Since the wretched matelot listed 
among his injuries “one nose useless 
(very grave)” and “orn private 

HARTSTON’S Kings is a very fine 
biographical “history” of chess for 
the general reader. He takes us from 
Danican-Philidor (1726-95) through 
Morphy, Capablanca and Fischer to 
Karpov and Kasparov. 

Hartston, a good English player, 
has an eye for colour and anecdote, 
and runs through the lives of the 
prodigies and paranoiacs who popu- 
lated the tournaments through the 
ages. One person described De- 
schapelles, a French master, in the 
following terms: "M. Deschapelles 
is the greatest chess player in France; 
M. Deschapelles is the greatest whist 
player in France; M. Deschapelles is 
the greatest billiards player in 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF LEGAL 
ANECDOTES by Miclwel Gilbert. 
Oxford University Pi css. 33 3 pp. 
£12.59. 

Ralph Amelan 


member (slightly bent)" his claim for 
£50 damages seemed quite reason- 
able. 

One importunate gentleman was 
more modest in his request from a 
Justice of die U.S. Supreme Court, 
as well as a touch more logical : 
"Dear Judge Curdozo, I read in 
the newspapers that you are n liberal 
judge. Will you send me ten dollars, 
as !'in really very hard up." 

Judges often emerge the worse 
from confrontations with counsel. 
Take this exchange between a Q.C. 
and a bench determined to uphold 
standards uf court attire: 

Judge: "I cannot sec you, Mr. 
Fear nicy- Whit l ingstall? ’ 

Q.C. "My Lord, I am before you 
wigged and gowned.” 

Judge: "I still cannot see you, Mr. 
Fcamlcy- Whittingstall . ” 

Q.C.: "My Lord, is it my yellow 
waistcoat that you cannot see?” 
Judge: “Yes, it is." 

Q.C.: “Well, my Lord, you can 
see me." 


if there wns horse-racing at Newmar- 
ket in the afternoon. Another, pla- 
gued by caterwauling felines, literal- 
ly read them the Riot Act. To no 
avail: he had to disperse the persis- 
tent pussies with a pistol shot. 

The legal dignity is constantly 
being punctured. One man, pulled 
up for a traffic offence by a zealous 
police officer, admitted that he was 
the Commonwealth Attorney- 
General. But any hopes he may have 
entertained of preferential treat- 
ment were speedily dashed. "Well," 
replied the cop, "you won’t be able 
to plead ignorance of the law, now 
will you.” 

Courtrooms can be places of gran- 
deur, although one judge allowed his 
court to be stunk out with rotting 
sheep carcases in order to illustrate 
what conditions in his lodgings were 
like. In England, magistrates often 
perform their duties in local council 
chambers, and many luckless defen- 
dants learn their fate amid surround- 
ings of parochial pomp and pride. 
Some courts, especially those 


attached to police stations, were de- 

E ressing affairs, often the ‘size of 
room-cupboards, and with peeling 


often the ‘size of 


institutional paint on the walls. 

In the States they are much more 
flexible and imaginative. William 
Jerome, a crusading New York City 


Judge: "Oh, very well, let’s get on 
with tile case.” 

Or as the song has it, tie a yellow 
waistcoat round the old Q.C.... 

THERE ARE no lack of examples 
of judicial eccentricity in these 
pages. One judge was unscrupulous 
in disposing of his list in the morning 


District Attorney, brought his own 
special brand of instant justice to 
Lower East Side gambling dens: 

"He would ‘rush’ the gambling 
joint hoping to smash through its 
‘icebox’ doors before the inmates 
could take alarm and bide the evi- 
dence. Once inside the citadel with 
captured gamblers, shattered gamb- 
ling equipment and exploding flash 


Miniature warfare 


THE KINGS OF CHESS by William 
Hartston. London, Pavilion. 192 pp. 
£12.95. 

MANOEUVRES IN MOSCOW: 
Karpov-Kasparov II by Raymond 
Keene and David Goodman. Lon- 
don, Batsford. 124 pp. £5.95. 

Benny Morris 

France; M. Deschapelles is the 
greatest pumpkin-grower in France; 
and M. Deschapelles is the greatest 


liar in France." 

Paul Morphy, the grandson of the 
Spanish consul in New Orleans, ram- 
paged through tlie chess world for 
two years ( 1957-59) , then sank into 
lawyerhood and, eventually, para- 
noia. During these two years he beat 
everybody, including (twice) eight 
first-rank players in unseen simul- 
taneous games. 

But no one was greater than Fis- 
cher, or, apparently, quite as mad. 
He played what Hartston says was 
the best chess ever, but for years 


bulbs ail uruuml him, Jerome would 
haul out his Bible, post himself be- 
hind a crap table and declare the 
court in session. Witnesses were 
sworn in, testimony taken and cul- 
prits arraigned un the spot." 

ANOTHER VIRTUE of this collec- 
tion is the editor’s willingness to 
include lengthy passages that convey 
the flavour of a time and place rather 
than provide the selling fur a punch- 
line. There is the delight fill account 
uf how a ban ister who had made tin 
anti-Semitic remark found himself 
discomfited in fiunt of the Lord 
Chief Justice Lord Reading - the 
former Sir Rufus Isaacs. And the 
renowned advocate Sir Patrick Hast- 
ings recounts a chilling experience 
which occurred when representing a 
German before a French military 
court in post-World Wa r 1 Germany. 

The barrister as lieio features 
prominently throughout. Rum pole 
has no lack of respectable, or rather 
disreputable, predecessors. All the 
uld tricks to distract the jury’s atten- 
tion when the opposition is about to 
score a telling point are used wit hi hi l 
shame or scruple. Any device short 
of bribery calculated to deceive the 
tribunal is a welcome addition to the 
barrister’s arsenal. 

Just occasionally, however, the 
cunning plan goes wrong. The coun- 
sel for the defence who found that 
the novelist Anthony Trollope was a 
prosecution witness made n fiery 
speech to the jury defying them to 
believe the word of a man who had 
admitted to writing books without a 
word of truth in them. The jury took 
up the challenge and convicted his 
client. 

In general, this book should bring 
considerable pleasure even to those 
jaundiced few who believe lawyers 
are n plague on society and not worth 
their very modest fees. One regret is 
that Serjeant Sullivan’s hilarious 
tales of life at the Irish Bar are not 
better represented than they are 
here. And although I can understand 
the editor's desire not to clog the 
book with footnotes, a few discreet 
words of explanation would have 
saved several stories from the danger 
of incomprehension . 

Unless Oxford are planning to 
bring out a Part 2. or unless Cam- 
bridge have a rival volume in the 
wings, this will have to do for now. 
The carefully listed sources help the 
interested reader pursue any area he 
may wish to follow up. 

TO CONCLUDE with a story that 
has a happy ending. An American 
attorney was approached by a well- 
dressed old Chinaman who asked 
him how much it would cost him to 
be defended for murder. The lawyer 
named his price, and the client im- 
mediately paid the sum in gold, got 
up, bowed and started to leave. 

"Where are you going?” asked the 
surprised advocate. "I go kill the 
man now," said the Chinaman. 
“Then I be back." 

The happy ending? The lawyer got 
paid in full, and inadvance too. □ 


refused to play because of lighting, 
crowd noises and insufficient purses. 
Then, after winning the world cham- 
pionship (shocking Russia), he re- 
tired into (it is rumoured) cults and 
mysticism. 

Hartston brings it all alive. Each 
of his portraits is accompanied by 
one of the subject's best games, with 
analysis. The photos and engravings 
are first-rate. This is a very good, 
attractive read. 

Manoeuvres is a full, blow-by- 
blow description and analysis of the 
Karpov-Kasparov rematch, in which 
Kasparov took the world title. The 
24-game super-K mutch was rated 
oneofthebest ever played. □ 


THE DANCE WORKSHOP by 
Robert Cohan. London, Unwin 
Paperbacks. 192 pp. £6.95 

Dora Sowden 

HERE IS a book that should he in 
the hands of every student of dance, 
and everyone interested in dunce. It 
should be translated into Hebrew 
immediately, for it can scive as a 
textbook in training. Even if you 
ski]> the exercises, the general 
observation that precedes each set of 
routines, and the advisory and 
cautionary remarks, cast much light. 

The page on the elements of 
dance, the prefaces to posture, ba- 
lance, gravity, gesture, breathing, 
rhythm are all so sensible and dear 
that even those ignorant of dance 
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will acquire new insight. The intro- 
ductory 10-page essay is u lesson on 
what it is all about, and enlightening 
even for those well-schooled in 
dance, for it contains the well- 
considered thoughts of an authority. 

Cohan's observations are enter- 
taining as well as wise. “All animals 
have dances," he says, “...humans 
have dances of the same kind.' 1 In an 
exercise about stretching, and knee 
problems, he advises, “If they refuse 
to cooperate try talking to them as 
you would to n nervous animal. It 
sometimes helps.” 

tie calls attention to the differ- 
ences between stage dance and 
dance in class. He warns that the 
body may turn out to be unsuitable 
for professional dance, and that poor 
training cannot always be corrected. 
He comforts with the statement (as 
in his own case) that in modern 
dance it is not always necessary to 
start early. 

COHAN IS a director of the London 
Contemporary Dance School, and of 
the London Contemporary Dance 
Theatre, of which he was for many 
years sole artistic director. His 
theatre helped to propel Britain into 
the modern field of dunce. He had 
been an athlete and took up dancing 
seriously only at the age of 21, when 
he was recruited by Martha Graham. 
He co-directed her company for 
several years, and danced also on 
Broadway. 

Apart from creating outstanding 
works for his company, he has 
choreographed for the, Bat-Dor and 
Batsheva companies, and is also 
artistic adviser to the Batsheva com- 
pany. He visits Israel often. 

Cohan is 61 now, and took time 
off to write this book, which is surely 
the fruit of his years of varied experi- 
ence as a dancer, teacher, and 
choreographer. 

However, it is not this varied ex- 
perience alone that makes The 
Dance Workshop a valuable book. 
He insists that learning to dance, 
whetheT or not you make a career of 
it, improves the quality of life. 
“There is a whole new world inside 
your body,” he says. 

The Dance Workshop is beautiful- 
ly and copiously illustrated, but 
Cohan does not intend it as a substi- 
tute for a teacher. He considers it 
rather a help to both student and 
teacher. -It certainly can lie that. □ 
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FROM IK32(u 1X41 Ml Palestine nn 
both sides nl the Jordan, ;is well its 
I. e Ininoii and pails of Syria, were 
ruled by the Egyptian viceroy 
Mehmel Ali. France supported his 
aspirations in advance noilliwiini 
and possibly undo the Ottoman 
Empire: Britain uppc»;ed them. Jt 
Wiis in IRJK-.W, aniicE these political 
tensions, that European consuls - 
foreign infidels - were first allowed 
to take tip residence in Jerusalem. 

This development would turn 
Pedesline from a neglected back wa- 
fer to a focus of European interest. 
Zion before Zionism (races this pro- 
cess up to the dawn of Zionism in 
I SKI ; in doing so it is sometimes 
interesting, sometimes quite dull. 

It is inteivsling when it evokes the 
hiusliness and backwardness of the 
Palestinian countryside in these 
years, nr portrays the Moslem, 
Christian, and Jewish communities 
and their often tense relations. Much 
of what went on then sounds surpri- 
singly familiar: spats over rights of 
access to the Temple Mount; West- 
ern Christian missionaries stalking 
the rich hunting grounds; cynical 
manipulations by the Russian nu- 
t hiu i ties of Jews who, while allowed 
to emigrate to Palestine, were kept 
in limbo regarding national status. 

'loo much of tile hook, howevei, 
deals in tedious detail with llu- poli- 
tical interaction between various 
European consuls. The result is that, 
for Hie general reader, this hook is 
more suitable for browsing Ilian for a 
covor-tu -cover read. 

ARIUM L. AVNERI’S The Chum of 
Dispossession, now available in En- 
glish translation, lakes us to the 
Zionisl era and into the thick oF 
controversy. Polemical works such 
as this should not scant the simple 
fact that if there had been no Zion- 
ism, Western Palestine would now 
be an Arab state or, more likely, part 
of one. That is, the Arabs stood to 
lose something no matter how you 
cut it. Still, it is important to ask just 
how grievous was their loss, and 
whether it tan possihly justify a 
40-year war with a strong gcnocidnl 
accent. 

Avneri. a member of Kibbutz 

Thin TACT IN EXPLICATION, 
and analytic authority, so evident in 
Robert Alters The Art of Biblical 
Narrative, provided a model how 
best to sight the Bible from a literary 
vantage. His readers have naturally 
awaited the sequel with eagerness. 
The Art of Biblical Poetry illumines 
The Book of Job. The Song of 
Songs, Psalms, Proverbs, and the 
poetic sections or the narrative mate- 
rial. It is stimulating (if a trifle insis- 
tent) in suggesting a correlation be- 
tween the dynamics of the verse and 
of the religious impulse that under- 
lies if. Still, fora number of reasons, 
it must be admitted that this book 
isn't as constantly interesting as its 
predecessor. 

Alter begins with a brief his- 
torical survey of the critical field of 
biblical poetics, and an explanation 
of how balanced semantic parallel- 
ism is the underlying principle of 
biblical verse. From the first half of 
the verse line to the second, he 
discerns as a dominant pattern not 
mere repetition hut a focusing, a 
heightening, or a s[>ccifica(ion, till 
refinements on what the critic James 
Kugel in an earlier study brondly 
described as “going one better. • 
Indeed, although Alter’s chosen ex- 
amples are highly instructive, he 
handsomely acknowledges that 
Kugel broke much of lhi& particular 
ground in his The Idea of Biblical 
Poetry {Post Review- Jan. 1, 1982 ). 

Alter never fails to interest. After 
effectively analysing Psalms 1,8, 30. 
72. 90. he suggests that biblical poc- 
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timer Calendar. Silver, coral and parchment. France, mid- 1 9th 
century. One of 16 beautiful colour plates of Jewish ritual art in the 
collection of the Hebrew Union College Skirhull Museum from "The 
Jewish Calendar I ( IH7 , " published by Hugh Lautvr Levin Associates 
together withSteinuitzky, NIS 15.90. The calendar covers the 16 months 
beginning September ’/Wft and includes the weekly Tora portions, 
candle-lighting times and four additional wallet-size calendars. A.B. 

Before the dawn 


ZION BEFORE ZIONISM 1838- 
1880 by Arnold Blumherg. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press. 235 pp. No price staled. 

THE ARAB-ISRAELI DILEMMA 
hy Fred Khoury. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press. MJ5 pp. 
Nn price slated. 

Mngoslirim in Upper Galilee und 
former editorial-board member of 
Lamerhav and Uavar, argues con- 
vincingly that, without Zionism, the 
Arab community in Western Pales- 
tine would at any rate have been 
smaller and poorer. Avneri deals 
mostly with the method und morality 
of Zionist land acquisition and 


THE CLAIM OF DISPOSSESSION: 
Jewish Land-Settlement and the 
Arabs 1878-1948, by Arieh L. 
Avneri. Efal, New York: Yad 
Tahcnkin, Hakibbutz Hameuchad, 
Hcrzl Press. 303 pp. No price staled. 

Peter David Hornik 

settlement. 

He develops three main points: 
the Zionists settled largely on deso- 
late land that had been neglected for 
centuries; they not only bought it 
legally, und frequently at exorbitant 
prices from Arab landlords (many of 
whom publicly took a sharp anti- 
Zionist posture) but, when there 


The mighty voice 


THE ART OF BIBLICAL POETRY 
by Robert Alter. New York, Basic 
Books. 228 pp. $17.95 

Haim Chertok 

tics lend to advance along a plane of 
mounting intensities, rather than 
constituting an ingenuous “poetry of 
the heart." The typical psalm, there- 
fore, is a "finely tensile semantic 
weave" that aims for its reader- 
hearer both to experience the crisis 
and to realize dramatic reversal at 
the end. 

In a discussion of the Prophets, 
Alter reiterates his theme that it is 
the pressure of the poetic medium 
that transforms the historical into 
the apocalyptic, or cosmic. (His 
most effective extended examples 
are Isaiah 5:26-30, 24:17-20 and 
Jeremiah 4:23-24.) Alter maintains 
even that the very matrix of the 
apocalyptic imagination and the 
messianic vision of redemption may 
in fact be the distinctive structure of 
ancient Hebrew verse - a rather 
heady claim for “poetry." 

HIS TREATMENT of the Book of 
Job seems to me more firmly based; 
it is, moreover, the section of the 
bonk that most recalls his work on 
biblical narrative. He demonstrates 
how. while Job plummets to the 


IY depths of despair and yearns for 

sic death, his consoling 

friends mouth what amounts to a 
parody of Psalms and Proverbs 
God's response (Job 38-39), howev- 
— er, is not merely a statement of a 
of vaster scope or dimension: Alter 
an brilliantly demonstrates that it picks 
of up and trumps, the key images from 
:re- Jobs death-wish speech (Job 3) 
tic “Whereas Job’s intensities are cen- 

er- tnpetal, God’s pulsate throughout 

sis all of created world." 

at Alter then concludes with a bra- 
vura resolution of the mysteriously 
ts, extensive roles of the crocodile and 

is hippopotamus in Job 40-41: their 

im alien power are seen as emblems of 

ito the unimaginable and the uncanny 

hs of God s ways themselves the 

les final vision of the crocodile already 

nd whipping away from our field of 

ins vision leaving behind only a shining 

he wake for us to see." 6 

he Alter is almost as acute about the 
ay Song of Songs . Here , his main tactic 

c a ,V f £ h ° w lhe metaphor of the 
ler beloved s body as garden landscape 
itscir metamorphosizes into an 
actual garden where the love is con- 
°[ summnteii. "There is a harmonious 

he IK? b £ ,w “" P 0 ™ and 

nc world... In the fluctuating move- 

P 1 ™ 1 fr0 . m (jteral to figurative and 

he 88,11 1 bot, \ sides of foe dialec- 

tic are enhanced: the inventions of 
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were any. usually i.<inp> ii .in ■! ill-- 

leiianl funnels even ill Mi- \ 

weie iiul nhlii'.eil !»*: .mil then ■ II. hi . 
dramatically r.uwd llu - *-1 .in* t.i i ■ I »«i 
living nt the Miirounduiv Ai-ib »m 
iminilies. llu* Palestine Ai.ib*. «*i 
course, hml eveiv lielii i" '.ilm 
national independence n\.-i emii" 
mics; hut did Zionism depute ill- m 
of all hope of ii.itioii.il iud> pend 
eiice? 

Hardly. Uinlci the leim-. "t ih.- 

1947 UN Pariiliou Resulmion. u u 
difticiill to see why Palestinian Slab 
nationalism could not have •■ufli 
eiently expressed itsell in the mm 
80 per cent ofMaudatoiy Palestun u 
hail been granted. A\ nett's anah a» 
of these moral i|iics(ii>iis is peiliaps 
too sober, painstaking, and liai 
minded to have much impact on die 
international scene; bill it isam-llci 
live answer nonetheless in ih.il lon- 
gest Lie about Zionism - th.ii it 
“dispossessed" the Palestinian 
Arabs, and was ahsuiutelyu imuin 
patihlc with their nationalism. 

IN FRED Khrtiiry's 77/e A mb Israeli 
Dilemma, Israel figures as the heavy 
and (he bully. He remarks about the 

1948 War - “cynicism, supreme de- 
votion to self-interest, ami propensi- 
ty to use armed power made Israelis 
impatient with and... even contemp- 
tuous of the UN..." As for the Sinai 
Campaign - "In order In juMily hei 
allegedly 'preventive' war. Israel 
made it appear that she laced a 
'direct and immediate danger'..." In 
'67, "it was clear that Israel... again 
used alleged provocations as mi ex- 
cuse to initiate the all-out military 
attack. 

Turning, in this third edition, to 
the present, Khoury asserts of Prime 
Minister Peres that “while claiming 
he was prepared to meet with I lus- 
sein, he was not truly ready to offer 
the major territorial and other con- 
cessions which alone could provide 
the basis for any acceptable anil 
meaningful negotiations." More 
than ever before. Khoury quotes 
profusely from the Israeli haul left 
and even the not-so-hard left - in 
support of his view of Israel as the 
stubborn and surly obstacle to 
peace. u 


the poetic medium hecome potently 
suffused with the gratifying associa- 
tions of the erotic, and the erotic 
longing and fulfilment are giuccd 
with the elegant aesthetic form of 
refined poetic art." 

AS SHOULD no w he clear 
throughout his hook Alter takes 
pains to emphasize the shaping pow- 
er of poetry. Indeed, in a fashion his 
entire venture could have beet, sub 
hi ed Control Kugel." What sepu- 
rates these two fine cxcgctcs? Kugel 
discerns a continuum of formal prin- 
ciples of varying intensities in all 

SK'ffSr* 1 ? D,blc ' imd «««ludes 

that the distinction between ‘poet- 

texts"" IS nH,lve 10 ,,w 

texts With uncharacteristic ten- 

dentancss, Alter argues lhe eon- 

JE2* . °" ce °ne recognizes that 
there is a formal system of biblical 
versification distinct from the prose 

SuJ| U f anCeS ,° f - relalion between pa- 
rallel formulations come Into shar- 

per fo^s and, equally important, it 
s easier to see the interplay between 

Abilities of 

tore of tS'"" ‘ he j" ler "“> slnic- 
Jure of the line and the structure of 

the poem.' In truth, the crux seem 

undrum ^5| liam J an, cs’s frunous ?on- 
untlrum. Does the man circle the 

peiVing a distinction between read 
ing of a text as poetry/ per 
flowing continuum intermediate be" 


ch 


' 111 Xl 1,11 11 » I * ,i iiici*i| can. 
■"!■ "I ih - I- wish [vopk-un 

i. . ilu •..mi 1": l mu-, | inittj, 

>1" Ih-hicw Knevc- 

I ■ • |i ill i :■ Hrd' :i l 1 1 actual [Jo v \j 

I »i. I l ssua, b J 

M i ..wl.» i'..| I. pp l-|. ’7. Ul \ |j 

IT 1 ‘ ' * ' I* 11 it aift|) |» [0 ! 

dm - il !•; i t.Miii luad.-d hy Jj, 
‘•Id .in.l li.wi.i Sli.unir.jhj 

"“U on. am. I. . |.v in.irc ilian 

f.iu .I.. . n rii iiiii'iii.h.-d schuLiis, 
■ in l«" In I' i •■K-, -. ms Miumcl httin- 
Vi i 'i i Imd i Nmi md Siimm Hcr- 
ni. hi. .Hid I ii 'i t %h. i\. i im t i.ifni. 

III.’ M.'lk is .1 lull' hit’ lull llg of 
mu. in - 1 [i'si-i. i . <1. im ii piuiliKiiiins 
nl .ii. lu-i.lni-u .it iii.iirnal. paimingj, 
di . hi my-, and ph.il.iv.i.iphs, amlipe- 

ii. ilk pic|*.iii-.| maps, ilugums. md 

Ui. ms i.l.’iii A particularly 

v.duahli Ic.itnu- is the "Synchro- 
ui/.’d t.ihli- >.l Jciiisli and general 
liisi. "i v. II. IC wc can learn in a 
gl.iiuv oi iwn ih.it the 1 rujan War 
ii*i>k pl;ue when ■ »ur ancestors in 
Li cl/. S Israel were being led by the 
.Indues; the piwl-philosopher- 
halaehiu Rabbi Yehuda Halevi was 
active in Spam -it about the time the 
t Inns were merruiuiing nurthem 
Ohii.i. Baldwin I was struggling to 
i.Misiilid.itc the t 'liisader Kingdom 
of Pel usak in . and a Jewish tnnimun- 
itv was thiiving in England (just 
be bne the Noiwieb blood libel); and 
about the time the t ittoman Turks 
conquered Constantinople in 1453 
and renamed it Istanbul, the Jews of 
Brcslmi were burned and the survi- 
vors expelled, the Jews of Poland 
were deprived of their rights, and the 
Jews of the t >t toman empire were 
granted trade and handicraft pri- 
vileges. 

The work has an exee I lent index, 
and w ould have been enhanced by 8 
selected bibliogiaphy. 

Otlici volumes in the Encyc- 
lopedia covei \eienee, nature, gener- 
al histoiy. human society, nicchn- 
nics, ilu- planet emih, and the uni- 
ve.se. a 

MOSUL KOI W 


tween poctiy and non-poeliy. A 
conscious iTi our ol poetry, he seenu 
to aiguc. tends to encourage n pat- 
tiailai orient at ion towards reality. 
Since biblical poetry is charaeterized 
by iiiteusihcalion within the lilHr il- 
mTI. lie conchidi". that poetry of the 
Bible is a motive four propelled 
Iowan I cn I mi tuition a dynamic 

siiuilni, loi example, to the accuu“ l 
oft 'real ion in < iencsis. 

It seems to me a moot I 111 *! 1 * 
whether the orientation lownnfe 
lealily in the Book of Genesis 15 
cllectcil (oi even a Ifeelcd} by a P 1 ^’ 
lieular poetics, oi whether it is t^ 
tit her way around. It is disturbing, 
though, that Alter, in pursuing his 
argument deploys "poetry" w* 
literary situation when the broader 
“poetics" would he adequate forth* 
literal y occasion, if not for his P llf ‘ 
poses. , 

His argument Inis not persuadw 
me. Critical analysis of the “tn ter ' 
play" between segments. a n “ ni 
relationships between tcxiunl 
nal structures, today occupies ds el 
just ns inueh with narrative prose as 
xvitli poetry. Moreover, the effect o 
Kugel's brilliant hunch or stroke*® 
to subsume the entire vexation 
question by shifting the very g roun ^ 
of discussion: Alter's i n * is,e . n n . 

upon intentional generic distinction 

within Hu* Bible resuscitates [J- 
entire question of intentionamyi 
dealing with the Bible, seems ton* 
sterile one. 

Nonetheless, this is n sensit 
book, and at limes a brilliant on ■ 
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A CURB HIS feature of the I .oinlon 
inini-sumniil last week was the un- 
precedented lit ol morality by a 
Canadian prime minislei. When 
Brian Miihoney joined Australia’s 
Robert llawke in supporting liaid- 
liilting sanctions against I'lclmia. 
Zitntiiia’s Kenneth Kamida - the 
must vociferous eiilie ol apartheid - 
was finally convinced that the ( uin- 
nioiiwealih was still in woiking 
order. 

Mulioney's pirdecessot . John 
Tut net. enjoyed a siupi isinglv hiiel 
tcniiiifolliee that is only UK'inoinhlc 
for the trouble lie got into palling 
women's bottoms. *T*m a tactile 
politician." he explained, "dial's my 
Style.” Uiiiepcnlaiil leporteis 
promptly dublvd his plane the 
Deiri-ere and women's groups ie- 
spondeil hyilistribuling speeialcaid- 
hoaul shields, that could he worn 
wheiievei I'limei wasaiomid.ealled 
Bum-wiaps. 

Pierre ITIioll I iinleau. a I a sc mat 
ing ligiiic who, alone among 3t>ih 
century poliiieians. managed to jm-- 
vein the imavoiil.ible happening 
(when lie peiMiailed the IJnebecii, 
to vote against secession in l , »KD). 
was troubled In an ening wile who 
Told All in a pailicnlarly silly .into- 
biography. Understandably. ! think, 
on one famous oce:i:.iou. the prime 
ministei was accused of mouthing 
obscenities in Parliament. Trudeau 
stoutly maintained that he'd actually 
said ’Tmldle-dnddle!” - a catch- 
phrase his fellow-countrymen 
promptly adopted foi all occasions. 

The oddest inemnlvi.t of all was 
undoubtedly Mackenzie King, a 
man who steered his country’s des- 
tiny for 21 years, toi much of which 
lime lie was as crazy as a coot. After 
his death, it was revealed that among 
his oilier eccentricities he regularly 
consulted his dead mother for advice 
on policy-making. This was un- 
failingly revealed to him in (he pat- 
terns made by the In i her in his shav- 
ing mug: 

William Lyon Mackenzie King, 

Sat in the middle and pin veil with 

string; 

And he loved his moilni like any- 
thing - 

William Lyon Mackenzie King. 

Yet, in his way. Brian Mulroncy is 
the oddest of them all, breaking with 
Canada's usual stance on such ques- 
lions, A senior prime-ministerial 
aide spelled these out in Maclean's 
magazine in 1983. The government, 
he said, is not going to "increase 
unemployment in Sudbury to free a 
min in the Philippines." Canada, 
unlike the U.S., has no interest in 
policing the globe and no colonial 
past. All she exports is know how, 
not ideology. 

‘Guile a long lime ago," lie said, 
we decided (hat if we started ap- 
plying the individual criteria id 
Canadian good behaviour In all our 
trading partners, we're not going to 
be trading with anyone." 

IN MADAME Tussaud’s wax- 
works, democracy is the order of the 
day. Royalty rub shoulders with 
JJturderers and movie stars; Mrs. 
I hatcher gnzes glassy-eyed at Hob 
Geldof. In St. Paul's, however, this 
Sdrt of thing is the exception, as a 
curiously-worded inscription on a 
Plaque near Wellington's tomb 
makes abundantly clear: "Roy 
l ncimson. First Baron Thomson of 
meet, it begins. "An amazing man. 
be came from nowhere and accom- 
plished great things." 

Nowhere is, of course, a conde- 
scending reference to the press Lord 
ocmg the son of a barber, but it also 
acknowledges that Thomson was 
---Timmins, Ontario; in other 
h« r j’ Id a town nobody had ever 
q a S of 1,1 a nobody knows 

nythmg about - apart from a few 
ars P° se Marie or a stanza of The 
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WITH PREJUDICE 
Alex Berlyne 


Shot aing nl Dan Met hew. 

I'aiadoxically, people knmv ntn). 
about lhe 1 1SSR (hail they tin aUmi 
Canada, one nl the few tip. n 
societies in a naughty world and on.- 
nioieover. (hat boasts a eoniplel.-b. 
free pi ess. 

! lie l ISSR, on the other hand, i 
uoloiiously siiliciliuis lor its depi n 
dents in the language of 7/n- /'...v ;, 
headline wiilei.x, for "keepin- 
mum" - and even remained sik-m 

aboiil the ( 'heiirobvl ii! 

Geipei eonutus in Western E.iirop.. 
began clicking away merrily. 

t 'ANA DA’S vast emptiness - i< 
population i leii-.ily is less than ih:n"i 
(lie Knesset chambei dining a i>i>, 
ol-llie-imll debate - seems in in ■■! - 
Ms .';5 million subjects, must o| thru, 
Sialtcicd along tile U.S. hold. . 
uneasy. Canadians rarely sec or even 
think ol the foui million square mil 
that lie to the north of this popular >i 
Strip. Andrew II. Malcolm write:. \u 
The Canadians, ''hm like some un 
seen, dark, powerful [nesciice in ;« 
midnight dream, it is fell." 

The Irozcii north alone is much 
larger Ilian India. It is unimaginably 
cold: temperatures of -M" 
Fahrenheit have been recorded m 
the Yukon, a meaningless statistic 
which the iiiionynious author id 
Eskimo Nell brought to life in an 
unforgettable image: 

They tell this title on the Arctic Had 

where the nights are sixty below , 
Where it's s< • damn mhl 
French letters are. sold 
wrapped in a ball of snmv. 

Just one of Canada's enmities- 
forests is six limes larger than 
France, the biggest count! y in 
Europe and, lor all the boasting that 
Tex tms are noted foi , the (ruth is 
that ymi could easily fit the Lone 
Star State into Quebec and still have 
plenty ol room left ova for Connec- 
ticut. Delaware and even, I daiesay, 
scveial of .1 K's ovci sized hats. 

Frasoi Kelly, the Snchomian on 
Toronto’s CIM’ News llaui prog- 
r a mine, once told me of flying north 
for over six hours in u commercial jet 
without seeing a single sigrrof human 
habitation in the endless wilderness, 
most of it still imexploicd. Drive 
westwuid from Tomillo mid it will 
lake you a solid 3b hours nl (lie wheel 
before you leach the next large city, 
Winnipeg. It lakes even longer to 
drive further west to Vancouver and 
then you'll he 350 miles nearer 
Tokyo than you are to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

JACQUES CARTIER, a Breton 
who reached what is now Quebec 
City 451) years ago while searching 
for' the Northwest Passage, found 
Canada terrifying. “I am rattier in- 
clined to believe," he wrolc, “that 
this is the land God gave to Cain.” 

Well, you have to make allow- 
ances. He’d had a long trip and was 
probably barquenlinc-laggcd. 
Moreover, wc know that the weath- 
er had turned out nasty. As a matter 
of fact, much of Canada is a Garden 
of Eden and American visitors espe- 
cially must feel it is some sort of 
rest-and- recreation centre from the 
Urban Wars. 

Toronto, which 1 visit from time to 
time, is irrepressibly decent, a dean 
city without litter where seldom is 
seen a discouraging word - that is, 
without graffiti - and where even the 
railway station is carpeted. It has 
reliable public transport, first-class 


bookstores, galleries and museums. 
In short, Toronto is cultured, re- 
markably safe and eminently civil- 
ized. Opposite the house where I 
slay in Davisville there is a sign 1 
often gaze at. couched in language 
that would be inconceivable in Man- 
hattan. "Play fair with our neigh- 
bours," it entreats in well-hred 
tones. "Please do not double park." 

There arc plenty of lirM-dass res- 
taurants and Toronto is particularly 
nch in ethnic foods. 

Until the Sixties, however, Toronto 
had a pooi leputalion among goui- 
mets. This may be traced buck to the 
ai rival of the first white man, the 
aplly-namcd Etienne Briile, in lf»!5. 
Shortly aflei he\l pitched camp on 
lhe shore of Lake ( lutario, the local 
Unions skewered him with arrows 
Uke shashlik . then ale him. 

t 'OMPAKLD TO most other na- 
tions, the Toronto Globe and Mai I 
pointed mil a couple ot years ago. 

! 'a inula is doing "quite nicely, (hank 
vi m," whether nicasuini hy bellies 
filled or lieedonis cniim-d. Yet 
lime is a seipcnt in the g.udeii. 
Unlike Americans. < 'iiiuidians are 
nidi I it med from infancy, wrote 
n l hi op Frve, a prominent schokn, 
"to think of themselves ns eili/eiis ol 
■ country of imrennin identity, a 
confusing past and a hazardous fil- 
mic. " 

The vexed question of identity, in 
;i country where a quarter of the 
population is French-speaking, trou- 
bled Pierre Berton as well but the 
writer-historian finally came up with 
xv hat he considered to he an accept- 
able definition. “A Canadian," he 
wrote, “is someone who knows how 
in make love in a canoe." 

Pari of the micei tainty stems from 
the dormant threat of secession hy 
the Quehecnis. understandably ic- 
scnlfiil of being ot tiered to "speak 
white" in the past ami encouraged by 
an it responsible speech made by De 

I i all lie during :i IW7 visit. Ten years 
later, they passed Law KM. driving 
out English and. with it. a substantial 
chunk of Mnutieni's economy, re- 
ducing it to a Joiinl-xpeaking provin- 
cial city. 

Fa frette dewowr strikes Parisian 
visitors as an amusing con upturn of 

II fail froid dehors, while I goggled 
disbeiievinglY at hastily- patched 
signs such as i 'he; Sid ovei a calc on 
Saint-Liiurenl. Joan Paiolin once set 
some of these oddities down in Word 
Watching, a Montreal newsletter tic- 
voted to language: 

The advantages of living with two 
cultures 

Snike one at every nun. 

Especially when one finds a notice in 
an office building: 

"This elevator will run run on Ascen- 
sion Day," 

Or reads in The Montreal Star: 
"Tomorrow being the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, 

There will be no collection of garbage 
in the city; 

Or sees oti the restaurant menu the 
bilingual dish: 

"Deep Apple Pie - Tarte «n.v Pom- 
mes Profondes. ” 

Oddly enough, I suffered my most 
serious culture shock in Toronto, of 
alt places. Conditioned from child- 
hood to glance with a downcast, 
furtive look at the advertisements 
for Durex contraceptive sheaths that 
adorned most British chemist's 
shops, I was astonished to find them 
adveilised in a theatre programme. 
"Durex,” the ad said. “Custom col- 
oured protective coatings and" - 
could I believe my eyes? - "stucco 
finishes." 

Mais c'pas catholique, fit/ No, it 
turned out to be housepaint, useless 
for Eskimo Nell’s purposes but 
Dangerous Dan McGrow might use 
some to smarten up the Malamutc 
Saloon. □ 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 
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"WHAT an incredible ilicam I had 
last night!" 

"Oh. please, spare us," she 
groans, fixing him with her no. 1 1 
look (pi lined exasperation). “Lei's 
just eat mi] hrciikfiisl in peace, 
okay?" 

"I don't see why my telling a 
dream should dismpt mu break fast. 
Why is it no one in this family is ever 
interested in my dreams?" 

"Because," she sighs, "ynin 
dreams always sound like some tiling 
that tame out of ilu- head nf King 
Kong on cocaine, that’s why.” 

"I resent that. I have perfectly 
normal dreams." 

"I had a wondeifiil dicam hist 
night says (he child. 

"Oh, how nice." .say* her mother. 
"What was yum dream, sweetie?” 
"Wail ii minute," lie interjects. 
"How come sweetie gets to lull her 
dream and 1 don't?" 

"Bell up," she explains. Turning 
(0 her daughter, she asks to hear bei 
dream. 

"I dreamed we gni a doggie. " 
“Nnwlliiil is what Did] a revolting 
dream,” her fathei snaps. "How 
many times have 1 explained to you, 
all dogs arc anti-Semites. They cat 
Jewish people - that’s what those big 
teeth are for. And they have hot 
canine breath nnd they knock things 
over with their tails and they’re al- 
ways lying on the sofa- ” 

“You’re always lying on the sola.” 
‘T’ve told you, when I do that I'm 
writing in mv head. Just forget the 
dog dreams, hey?” 

“Honestly,’’ grimaces his xvife, 
zapping him xvith a no. 5 (well- 
chilled reproach). "How can you 
speak to your child like th:i(?” 
"Because nobody ever wants to 
hear my dreams, that's why.” 

He waits for a beat, expecting 
someone to pick up the cue. But his 
daughter merely says: "He was a 
lovely doggie. I loved him.” 

"Love? Love? How can you love a 
dog you've just met? Love, my dear 
young lady, is the result of an ever- 
deepening relationship that de- 
velops over the years. It requires 
knowledge, trust, intimacy - ” 
"We’ve been living with you for 
years." the kid pipes. "Does that 
mean we love you?” 

"Of course we love me - madly! 
Now eat your granola, you’ll be late 
for school.” 
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"Late for school? I'll be half a 
month early." 

"This kid scrambles mv brains,” 
he mutters to his wife. ”Afl I wanted 
to do was to describe this really 
amusing die uni I hud." 

‘‘Why don’t you cut your granola, 
Drcaanbo?" she says. “It's getting all 
soggy.” 

on know 1 don’t touch that 
stuff. Isn’t there any chicken left 
from last night?” 

•'You’re incorrigible. Say, f just 
remembered - i had a wonderful 
dream last night myself!" 

“Shopping for slnies, I but." 

She snorts. "You think that’s all 1 
have to dream about, ell? In fact. I 
was shopping for a microwave oven. 
El's amazing - I could actually see 
myself leafing through the instruc- 
tion book. How (o do haked pota- 
toes, roasts - [ could see the booklet, 
colour pictures and all." 

"I low conic yom dreams always 
threaten to cost me numey?'' 

"It we had a doygEc.” s.ivs the 
child, "we could teed him cheap on 
stuff like left-nvei chicken .” 

"The lad that a dog would take 
the tood out <>t my mouth iv fiaidlv a 
compelling aigmiK nl lot the acquisi- 
tion of said animal. ” ‘-auuglv. lie 
pouts himself a clip nl hot:. 

The child miilleis something in 
Portuguese. 

"Did you hear Mini?” lie demands 
of his wife. “And you tell me I 
imagine these things!" 

“You bring it on yourscll.” she 
says, employing lhe inivly used no. 
52 (pity). "You are something of an 
hysteric, you know.” 

“Who's hysterical? 1 merely sit 
down at the breakfast table. eager to 
share with my family the Insciuaring 
dream I've had. und I'm told in no 
iineur lain terms to buzz off. ( )h, it's 
perl eel ly all right for me to listen to 
your iiuun lane i livings about pets 
and pots and puns. But il Abba 
wants to contribute something, 
that's a different stoiv." 

"I le was all white.” the child says. 
"Willi the cutest black ring around 
his right eye.” 

"Look. I'll have no whining limn 
you. i leiuind you. young lady, that I 
have youi sworn affidavit dial you 
tin: having a happy childhood." 

" I was only six when you made me 
sign that." 

"Perfectly legal. Oh. hell, isn’t 
anybody curious about this dream I 
had?” 

"All right, all right." the wife 
sighs. “1 can see you're practically 
wetting yourself to tell us. .So de- 
sei ibc your dream alieady." 

"1 thought you'd never ask," He 
sits hack and lights his pipe. “Well, it 
was surreal, and ye( so real - and wc 
were all in it. There wc were, die 
three of us, dressed to (he nines and 
heading off for the social event of the 
season - the premiete performance 
of the most talked-aboul theatrical 
production in recent Israeli history.” 

"I like this dream," the child says 
brightly. 

“You mean,” the wife gasps, “we 
actually had tickets for - ” 

‘'Yes,” lie says triumphantly. 
"The revival of l hat fabulutis music- 
al, My Fair Levy." 

“Hah?" 

“You know, that heartwarming 
musical comedy about the unem- 
ployed construction worker from 
Beit She'an. He gels plucked from 
obscurity by this stuffy Polish profes- 
sor. who teaches him to speak prop- 
erly and dress smartly and all that so 
lie enter the highest. levels of socie- 
ty ■ ” 

“I have a load of laundry to pul in 
the machine.” 

“But you said you wanted to hem 
my dream. You begged me." 

"My Fair Levy? ,r u 

(Tu bo continued next weck.i 
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